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ABSTRACT 

The summer program for junior high and intermediate 
school pupils in 1969, supported by the State Urban Education Aid 
Program in New York, offered a six-week remediation and enrichment 
program for public and non-public school pupils. The program included 
an Academy in the Creative Arts, an Institute in Mathematics and 
Science, a school for the Humanities, and 11 summer junior high 
schools that offered remediation and enrichment as well as repetition 
of previously failed courses for pupils. The implementation of these 
objectives was facilitated by 11 junior high and intermediate schools 
offering a basic program: two in* Manhattan, three in the Bronx, and 
six in Brooklyn; and by three specialized schools in Manhattan, Each 
of the 11 schools was to service approximately 300 to 1,0G0 students 
per school and was required to provide instruction for pupils who 
were retarded in reading and mathematics; provide intensive, small 
group instruction for pupils who had failed in one or more academic 
subjects during the school year; provide enrichment through 
non-credit, non-academic courses in industrial arts, music, 
typewriting, and library services; provide enrichment in literature 
through non-credit instruction for pupils reading on or above grade 
level; and to teach English as a Second Language to foreign-born and 
non-English speaking children. (Author/JM) 
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Th.iK evaluation of the I969 iiummor Junior High and Intermediate 
iJQhool Pi'ogram received the complete cooperation of Dr. Daniel 
Sehroi^or, Assistant Superintomlent of the Junior High School Division, 
4uui Dr. iiernard Pox, Director of the nummer program. Their interest 
in, imcl willingneay to expedite, and moat important, to utilize evalua- 
tion, maKea working with them a rewarding experience. 

Karen Birnbaum coordinated the evaluation of the basic program and 
prepared the initial drafts of that section of this report; Lucy Green- 
berg assisted by Sylvia Buchholz handled the administrative responsi- 
bilities for the three special programs and prepared the drafts of the 
procedural and descriptive chapters on these programs. Virginia Red, 
Krederieic Binder and Anne Peskin took the fidl responsibility for the 
three separate professional evaluations. 

That this report was completed six weeks after the program ended 
is a "hard" piece of data testifying to the dedication of this staff 
and we are grateful. 



David J. Pox 
Evaluation Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

The summer program for junior high and intermediate school pupils 
m 1909, supported by the State Urban Education Aid Program in New York, 
offered a six-weelt remediation and enrichment program for public and 
nonpublic school pupils. The program included an Academy in the Cre- 
ative Arts, an Institute in Mathematics and Science, a School for the 
Humanities, ten summer ,iunior high schools and one intermediate school 
that offered remediation and enrichment as well as repetition of pre- 
viously failed courses for pupils in Brooklyn, the Bronx,and Manhattan. 
No schools in the boroughs of Queens and Richmond were included in this 
program as the needs of the pupils in thos-i boroughs were met through 
schools financed by the use of tax- levy funds. 

According to the Board of Education proposal^ the overall objec- 
tives of the program aimed: 

1. To provide opportunities for summer remedial instruction to 
make pupils eligible for promotion. 

2. To provide opportimities for repetition of previously 
failed academic subjects to make pupils eligible for pro- 
motion. 

3. To provide enrichment activities in With, Science, Music, 
Art, Literature and in the Humanities. 

4. To provide an opportunity for creative expression in the 
Arts and Sciences for disadvantaged pupils with talent 
and/ or potential talent. 

5. To provide intensive, small group instruction for pupils 
who have been previously unable to maintain their aca- 
demic standing. 

6. To teach English as a Second Language to foreign-born or 
non -English speaking children. 

7. To provide a better understanding of self and of the 
values of the world they live in for disadvantaged pupils. 



■'"Proposal No. 17-03^2, Summer Program for Junior High and Intermediate 
School Pupils, 1969, p. 3. 
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The Implementation of these gbdecti'*es was facilitated according 
to the Board's proposal by eleven^ junior high and intermediate schools 
offering a basic program: two in Manhattan, three in the Bronx,' and 
six in Brooklyn; and by the three specialized schools that were all 
placed in Manhattan because of the special facilities available at the 
schools and their ready accessibility by public transportation to pupils 
from all five boroughs. 

The evaluation of the basic program appears in Fart I of this re- 
port. The evaluation of the program in the three specialized schools: 
Academy In the Creative Arts, Institute in Msithematlcs and Science, and 
a School for the Humanities, is described In Part II. 



2 

Seven other schools offered the basic program but were funded from other 
sources and so were not Included in the population for this study. 
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CH/IPTER I 

TKS PROGRAM AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

A. THE PROGRAM^ 

Each of the II sunner schools operated on a four- and- a -half hour 
day divided into three 90-minute subject periods as required by the 
State Education Department for repetition of previously failed sub- 
jects. In non-credit subject areas there was an opportunity to plan 
for a more flexible time schedule. 

As stated in the proposal each school was to have the following 
personnel: Teacher- in -charge, a licensed junior high school principal 
responsible for the administration and supervision of the Instruction 
progran; a general assistant, a licensed assistant principal; a licensed 
school secretary to conduct the business of the school office; one 
guidance counselor per 300 pupils for educational and vocational coun- 
seling to all pupils in the program; a licensed teacher for library 
instruction and maintenance of the facilities of the school library; 
ten to 30 licensed teachers for remedial or skills instruction in vari- 
ous subject areas; and ten to 30 educational assistants, residents of 
local poverty areas (preferably re'^ent high school graduates) chosen 
with the assistance of the local actloA agency and the district super- 
intendents on the basis of requirements established by the office of the 
Coordinator of the Summer Junior High Schools. 



B. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The proposal stated that each of the 11 schools was to serve approx- 
imately 300 to 1,000 students and waa required to provide Instruction 
for pupils who were retarded in reading and mathematics; provide inten- 
sive, small group instruction for pupils who had failed in one or more 
academic subjects during the school year; provide enrichment through 
non-credit, non-academic courses in industrial arts, music, typewriting, 
and library services; provide enrichment In literature through non- 
credit instruction for pupils reading on or above grade level; and to 
teach English as a Second Language to forelgn-bom and non-English speak- 
ing children. 



A detailed desvjription of the program and educational procedures appears 
in the Report of Dr. Bernard A. Fox, Coordinator, Summer Junior High 
Schools, Mathematics Science Institute, Creative Arts Academy, School for 
Humanities, Board of Education, City of New York, September I969. 
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G. BVALUATION PROGEDURKi] 
1. Kvaluation Retiip;n 



The purposes of the evaluation of the basic program were to deter- 
mine the extent to which the aunmer Mior high school program utilized 
effective approaches to the education of the disadvantaged youth and to 
measure the degree to which the program helped pupils who had failed to 
meet the minimum a«fl.demjc reiuiremonts of their regular school »ro«rams 
to overcome their school deficiencies. 

To fulfill these evaluation goals the following procedures were 



used: 



a. Achievement test scores in reading and mathematics were 
obtained from a sample of pupils at both the beginning 
and end of the program. 

b. Qualified observers visited a sample of classes to ob- 
serve and estimate the quality of the c;i-going instruc- 
tion provided. 

c. Qualified observers, specifically selected, visited a 
sample of classes to observe and evaluate the nature of 
instruction in English as a Second Language. 

d. Questionnaires were distributed to teachers, teachers- 
in-charge, general assistants, guidance counselors, 
librarians, and educational assistants to determine 
their views of the extent to which the program fulfilled 
the goals specified, 

e. Interviews were conducted with teachers-in-charge and 
general assistants to estimate the extent to which they 
believed the specific earichment and instructional ob- 
jectives were realized, as well as to obtain a general 
scope of the program at each school, 

f. Interviews were conducted with a ran<^om sample of pupils 
at the end of the program to estimate the extent to which 
the program realized the needs of the pupils involved. 



2. The Sample 
a. Schools 



There were 11 junior high and intermediate schools in this phase 
of the summer program. Of these, four were selected for study as sample 
schools on the basis of location and pupil enrollmeni;. Two of the 
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schools were In Brooklyn, one in the Bronx, and one In Manhattan* In 
all, the four sanple schools accounted for 26 percent of the total en- 
rollment In the 11 schools in the population. All four offered .the gen«* 
eral curriculum con^rised of credit courses for those who had to retake 
courses they hud failed; non-credit corrective courses in reading and 
mathematics; and non-credit academic, cultttfal, and vocational enrich- 
ment courses. In addition, three of the santple schools also offered 
non-credit courses in English as a Second Language and pre-algebra. 



b. Classes 

The selection of classes that were observed in the sample schools 
were chosen on the basis of subject area, instructional approach (team 
teaching), the desire to observe many different subject areas while not 
observing a teacher many times, and grades. Initially ^6 classes were 
selected from the following subject areas: Corrective Math, Mathematics, 
Rre-Algebra, Social Studies, Science, Spanish, I^ench, ^ing. Industrial 
Arts, and English as a Second Language. Of these, 5? classes were ob- 
served. TtireB foreign language classes in French and Spanish originally 
selected were not observed due to the unavailability of q;ualified observ- 
ers in these subject areas. 



c. The Pupils 

The total number of pupils selected for interviews was 150 with an 
alternate list of approximately kO pupils. In an attempt to obtain a 
wide range of pupil ability, the selection of pupils to be interviewed 
was based on the pretest scores of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
with the sample including children who scored above grade level, on 
grade level, and below grade level. Of the I90, only 62 pupils were in- 
terviewed because the other 128 were either absent, discharged, or in 
another class due to a program change. An additional 48 pupils were 
selected randomly by the interviewers while they were at the schools. 



3. Instruments Used 

Questionnaires, interviews, observation reports, and achievement 
tests were used as the major sources of data. Questionnaires were sent 
to teachers, educationcd. assistants, librarians, guidance counselors, 
teachers-in-chsu?ge (principals), and general assistants (assistant prin- 
cipals) in all of the 11 summer junior high and intermediate schools. 
In addition. Interviews were conducted with teacher s-in-eharge and gen- 
eral assistants at all of the schools, and with pupils in the sanpl* 
schools. The Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test—Intermediate Form 
CM was administered to the pupils enrolled in corrective reading classes 
diu:ing the first week of the program by teachers in their own schools. 
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During the last week of the program pupils in four classes in each of 
the sample schools were randomly selected to be given the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test-Intermediate Form BM by members of the evaluation 
.team. Data on scores of the Metropolitan Arithmetic Achievement Test- 
Intermediate Form m and BM-were collected from the coordinator of the 
program. 



In all, nine different questionnaires and interviews were used to 
elicit responses from observers, professional staff members, educational 
assistaiits and pupils, «.wxwM<»i 



a. Individual Lesson Observation Report 

This instrument was designed to elicit ratings concerning the ap- 
propriateness of teaching method to the range of pupil ability, overall 
pupil response and behavior, physical sxiructure and atmosphere of the 
classroom, and the overall effectiveness of the lesson. The instrument 
was used in the 51 classes in the four sample schools which were ob- 
served in areas other than English as a Second Language. 



b. Individual Lesson Observation Report Non-finglish Con5>onent 

This was an evaluative questionnaire designed to delineate the com- 
position and organization of the English as a Second Language classes as 
well as to estimate the effectiveness of the lessons. Four of these 
classes, in three of the sajnple schools, were observed. The fourth 
school did not have an English as a Second Language program. 

c. Principal Questionnaire 

Each principal and assistant principal in all of the junior high 
schools was provided with this questionnaire which was constructed to 
elicit information pertaining to their background, the principal's per- 
ception of the adequacy of other staff members, the availability and 
adequacy of materials and supplies, and the general effectiveness of 
the program. Of the 11 questionnaires sent to principals, ten were re- 
turned and of the 11 sent to the assistant principals, ten question- 
naires were returned. 



d. Teacher Questionnaire 

The teacher questionnaire was designed to obtain responses regard- 
ing the teacher's background, his estimate of the program's success 
the adequacy and availability of materials and supplies, and recommenda- 
tions for future programs. Two forms were constructed in order to reduce 
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the number of questions as^ked in an attempt to Insure greater return. 
One hundred tvency-five Form A questionnaires and 1^0 Form B question- 
naires were sent out. Of these, 29 Form A and 33 Form B questionnaires 
were returned by regular teachers, a return rate of 23 percent. Due to 
the low return rate the data are^ at best, suggestive* 



e. Guidance Counselor Questionnaire 

This questionnaire was desigxjed to elicit information pertaining 
to the guidance program at each of the schools. It was concerned with 
estimating the extent of services available to pupils and parents as 
well as obtaining recommendations for future guidance programs. Of the 
11 questionnaires sent out, eight questionnaires were returned. 



f . Librarian Questionnaire 

The purpose of this questionnaire was to obtain information regard- 
ing the role and functions of the librarians, the adequacy of facilities 
available, the extent to which these facilities were utilized, and rec- 
csmnendations for future library programs. Eleven questionnaires were 
sent out and seven were returned. 



g. Educational Assistants Questionnaire 

This questionnaire was designed to elicit information regarding 
the functions of the educational assistants in aH of the summer Junior 
high schools. In addition, it sought to obtain data on their personal 
attitudes and opinions regarding their specific assignments. These 
questionnaires were administered to groups of educational assistants in 
each school by members of our evaluation team. In all, 78 educational 
assistants and nine community eddes questionnaires were coispleted. 



h. Principal Interview Guide 

This interview guide was constructed to obtain data from ixrincipals 
and assistant principals regarding their function and role in the pro- 
gram, the effectiveness of registration and personnel recruitment pro- 
cedures, and their recommendations for future programs. Initially all 
of the 11 principals and all 11 assistant principals were scheduled to 
be interviewed by members of the evaluation team; however, only nine of 
the principals were interviewed, due to coa^lications in scheduling. 
All assi&tant principals were interviewed. 
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i. Pupil Interview Guide 

This interview guide was designed to obtain opinions and attitudes 
of pupils in the summer school protjram. One hundred ten pupils, from 
the four sample schools, were interviewed by members of the evaluation 
staff during the fifth week of the program. 



4. Field Staff 
a. Observers 

The eight observers' used for the ILOR and ILOR Non-English Compo- 
nent were actively involved in educational programs and all had exten- 
sive contact with urban public school systems, particularly in New York 
City. Five of the eight observers were faculty members in a school of 
education in areas such as mathematics and science, English, social 
studies, corrective reading, and industrial arts; the observer for the 
English as a Second Language classes was specifically selected because 
of his training in the field, and two observers were social scientists 
selected because they combined academic training in their own discipline 
with professional affiliation with teacher education programs. 



b. Interviewers 

The interviewers used for principal and assistant principal inter- 
views were mature and experienced members of the evaluation staff who 
had previous evaluation experience. 

The pupil interviews were conducted by a team of interviewers simi- 
lar in racial, cultural, and socioeconomic background to the majority of 
the pupils interviewed. All of the interviewers had experience on pre- 
vious evaluation projects. All attended an orientation session conducted 
by the evaluation staff which dealt with the nature of the project as 
well as with the contents of the interview form they were required to 
use. A separate orientation session was held for those interviewers 
who were also responsible for administering the posttest of the MAT Form 
BM in reading. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FINDINGS RELATED TO ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS, 
AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



These findings are based on data collected through the use of all 
the instruments in four of the 11 schools and upon data collected 
through questionnaires and interviews at the seven other schools. 

The results and discussion are presented under the following head- 
ings: the administration, the instructional staff, guidance counselors, 
librarians, and educational assistants. 



A. THE ADMINISTRATION 
1. BacICfflTound 

The administration consisted of 11 teachers-in-charge (principals) 
and 11 general assistants (assistant principals). Each was given a 
questionnaire to fill out and an opportunity to speak individually with 
a member of the evaluation staff. The following information is based 
on. the data gathered f^cm questionnaires administered to ten principals 
and ten assistant principals, and interviews with nine principals and 11 
assistant principals. 

Eight of the teachers-in-charge in the summer Junior high schools 
were licensed principals and the others were licensed assistant princi- 
pals. Nine of the general assistants were licensed assistant principals 
and the remaining one was not. Most (16 of 20) of the teachers-in- 
charge and general assistants had participated previously in suaner pro- 
grams of this nature. 



2. Views 

In general, the teachers-in-charge and general assistants saw their 
function and role as primarily administrative and supervisory. Table 
II-l shows the average percent of time teachers-in-charge and generea 
assistants actiaally devoted. to various tasks. In addition, it shows 
what the administration perceived as the ideal time allotment. While 
generally satisfied, both principals and assistant principals spent a 
larger percentage of their time on administrative duties and a smaller 
percentage on supervision than they would have preferred. Assistant 
principals also spent less time on staff training than they would have 
liked. 
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TABLE II-l 

ACTUAL AND IDEAL AVERAGE PERCENT OP TIME PER SCHOOL DAY 
SPENT ON SPECIFIED TASKS, PRINCIPALS AMD 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 



Assistant 

Principal Principal 



Task 


Actual 
Percent 
of Time 


Ideal 
Percent 
of Time 


Actual 
Percent 
of Time 


Ideal 
Percent 
of Time 


Administracive 


39 


20 


45 


27 


Supervision of instruction 


32 


h7 


3h 


k2 


Curriculum building 


12 


16 


8 


12 


Staff building 


13 


15 


10 


18 


Other 


Jf 






J. 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 



In most of the schools, the administration indicated that orienta- 
tion and training sessions were provided for their stuff at either a 
general session at the Board of Education or in their respective summer 
schools. Half of the teachers-in-charge and general assistants (52 
percent) felt that these sessions were valuable and necessary while the 
remaining half felt that they were helpful but not really necessary for 
the instructional and professional staff since they were all experienced. 
Asked about the.ir staff, the administrators perceived that in all cases 
the guidance counselor's assistance in the program was at least "ade- 
quate," if not "very adequate." Three-fourths of the teachers-in-charge 
and general assistants found their librarians to be "adequate" or "very 
adequate." However, the remaining perceived their librarian as "not 
adequate" for this type of program. In general, the administrators 
were satisfied with the educational assistants. They felt that they 
were making their major contributions in helping vith whole class in- 
struction euid individual tutoring. 

As data in Chapter III will indicate, in two axea.3 of concern, ser- 
vices provided by the guidance counselor and educational assistants, the 
administrators felt services offered to pupils were more adequate than 
did the pupils. 
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In all of the schools, ' . • administrators reported that information 
about pupils would be sent tc ;oir home schools in the form of test 
scores, report card grades, g\jidi»iice reports, and attendance figures, 
all data obtained during the summer program. 

In half of the schools (54 percent) the administrators indicated 
that their schools worked in cooperation with other summer programs, 
such as Vacation Day Caap, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Operation aiterprise 
and Brownsville Program for Youth. Sixty-fl^'a percent of the teachers- 
In-charge and general assistants felt that the local ccaBmmity was in- 
volved in the summer program to "some" extent and the remaining 35 per- 
cent felt the community was involved only to a "small extent." In almost 
all cases (95 percent) the administrators stated that special programs 
and activities had been conducted to increase the understanding, the 
cooperation and involvement of the parents. All of the schools had 
either an Open School Day or Parent's Day; one school offered parent 
workshops, but found the response to be small; and another school held 
guest speaker lectures for parents, as well as for the general cooamunity. 

Eighty percent of the administrators were satisfied with this year's 
registration procedure. They felt the extra day established for regis- 
tration provided more time to devote to administrative detail and the 
organization of classes. They also felt that the program was adequately 
publicized among "disadvantaged" children in most of the cases. How- 
ever, they did recommend that the home schools should do more In terms 
of Inducing those pupils who would benefit trom the program to attend. 

The teachers-in-charge felt that the major strengths of the program 
were the teaching staff, the general school atmosphere, and the small 
classes. The general assistants concurred with these feelings. In 
addition, they believed that the high motivation of the pupils was an 
important asset to the program. Despite this perception of motivation, 
both levels of administration believed that the major weaknesses of the 
program were the attrition and poor attendeuxce of the pupils and the 
length of the class periods, \rtiich they felt were too long. 

Similarly the aspects of the program that were seen as presenting 
the greatest problems were the attrition of pupils, the attendance of 
pupils and the availability of pupils' past records. (The specific data 
f^om this question appear in Table II-4, for ease of cccqparisan of ad- 
ministrative and teacher responses.) Some recommendations for loiproving 
these problem areas were to' fight attrition and poor attendance by in- 
corparating a recreatimed. component into the program (e.g., swioming 
facilities) and to have greater and more complete commmication with the 
pupils' home schools. Other general recommendations made for the pro- 
gram were to have a refreshment break for pupils, insure small classes 
in all subject areas, and to have a "bigger and better" publicity cam- 
paign prior to the opening of the suioaer school session. 
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Generally apeaking, the a(iministrators were very enthusiastic about 
the program. They believed that the six-week program afforded the 
pupils and teachers the time "to do many of the things which are not 
done well during the regular school year." 



B. THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

The following information is based on the data gathered from 62 (23 
percent) of 275 teachers surveyed and the reader is reminded that the 
low percentage of returned questionnaires makes the findings in this sec- 
tion tentative and suggestive, at best. 



1. Background 

Most of the teachers (8? percent) held a junior high school license, 
some held a secondary license as well (32 percent), and a few (13 percent) 
held only a common branch license. They were generally highly experi- 
enced: 79 percent of the teachers had five to 15 years of teaching ex- 
perience and 13 percent had 15 or more years of experience. Only eight 
percent of the teachers had less than five years of teaching experience. 
Moreover, most of the teachers in the program (77 percent) had taught in 
a summer program of this nature previously and many had taken courses 
related to the teaching of reading and mathematics, either on the under- 
graduate or graduate level. 

Half of the teachers reported that they heard about the program 
from the principal of their regular school. Otherwise they heard about 
it from their District Supervisor (15 percent), from various Board of 
Education bulletins (l8 percent) or from a colleague in the program pre- 
i/iously (12 percent). 



2. Views 

Only half of the teachers knew there were orientation sessions sched- 
uled before the start of the program. Forty- two percent reported that 
one session was scheduled and only eight percent reported two were sched- 
uled. Of the teachers who knew about these sessions, 85 percent attended 
one session and 15 percent attended two. Generally (77 percent) teachers 
found these orientation sessions "very" or "generally" beneficial, with 
the major strengths the specific information given about routines and 
organization, and instructions about the availability of materials and 
supplies. The weaknesses were few, but those reported were excessive 
paperwork and the inability to meet the educational assistants, pupils 
and parents. 

The teachers were asked to estimate the intact of the summer program 
upon their pupils when they return to their regular program. Table II-2 
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presents these data and for conqparison also presents the administrators' 
evaluation of the relative impact of the program upon pupils in the 
remedial and enrichment courses. In most of the aspects evaluated both 
teachers and the administration had the same positive view of the im- 
pact of the program: at least two out of three felt the pupils attend- 
ing the summer program will do better^ in this coming year than non- 
attenders of coaparable ability. 

Eighty percent of the teachers reported that they eaiployed differ- 
ent teaching methods in their remedial and enrichment courses than they 
did during the year. The teachers felt they were able to eisploy differ- 
ent methods because their classes were small and thus they were able to 
give more individualized attention to their pupils and promote motiva- 
tion through a more informal atmosphere. 



TABLE II-2 

FERCSNT OF TEACHERS AND ADKCNISTRATORS WHO BELIEVE CHIIJ>REIf ATTENDING 
SUMMER PROGRAM WILL DO BETTER THAN NON-ATTENDERS 
OF COMPARABLE ABIUTY 
ADMINISTRATORS - N»20 
TEACHERS - N»62 





Remedial 




Enrichment 






Percent who will do better 
than cooDarable non-attenders 


Percent who will do better 
than ccasarable non-attenders 


Aspect Evaluated 


Administrators 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Teachers 


O-^^rall academic 
performance 


70 


63 


70 


73 


Subjects studied 
in summer school 


75 


71 


do 


81 


Attitude toward 
school 


70 


69 


70 


72 


Attitude toward 
self 


65 


68 


70 


68 


Educational 
aspirations 


62 


§i 


21 


68 


Total Average 
Percent 


69 


67 


73 


72 



All other respondents felt those attending would do as well. Not one 
teacher or administrator felt the attenders would do worse. 
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Many of the teachers (65 percent) were given a curriculum guide to 
tollow for the summer. Most of these guides were in the form of direc- 
tives from the Board, the school principal, or the reading and language 
coordinator. Despite the guide, typically (68 percent) teachers felt 
that they were not restricted" or had only "minor restrictions" in 
planning the courses they taught. The third who felt restricted in plan- 
ning their curriculum content reported that they wera instructed to 
follo^r the syllabus in order to cover all the ret uired material before 
the uniform examinations. 

The teachers were also asked to rate the broks, materials, and sup- 
. Siven Tor their cla.ses. nieir ratings appear 

in Table II-3 together with the same ratings by administrators. While 
higher proportions of administrators gave high ratings ("good" or "very 
good ; than the teachers, both groups were relatively satisfied. At 
least 57 percent and as many as 90 percent gave the two most positive 
ratings with clearest praise for the availability of the materials the 
first week. 

Only 16 percent of the teachers reported that their classes had 
taken trips during the summer program. The trips that were taken were 
to the Hayden Planetarium in connection with the moon landing, to a 
local hospital, and to the Pepsi Cola factory. 

Sixteen percent of the teachers reported frequent contact with 
parents ( often" or "very often"). The other teachers reported contact 
with parents "fairly often" (kk percent) or "rarely" (31 percent). 
Nine percent of the teachers had not seen any parents at all. Among 
those who saw parents at least "fairly often" it was usually on open 
school day (55 percent) or for a negative reason such as an attendance 
card. I.e., when a parent had to explain pupil's absenteeism, or when 
there was a behavioral or achievement problem with a pupil. 

Almost all of the teachers (97 percent) reported that information 
about the pupils would be sent to their home schools, either in the form 
of grades, attendance records, progress reports, or individualized com- 
ments. 

Most of the teachers (79 percent) felt that the summer program was 
at least fairly adequately" publicized among "disadvantaged^ children 
while 6 percent felt it was "not sufficiently" publicized. The remain- 
ing teachers did not know anything about the publicity and so declined 
to evaluate it. 

Nor did teachers know much about how pupils were selected: hO per- 
cent did not know the basis for selection of pupils in the enrichment 
program, and 28 percent did not know how they were selected in the re- 
medial program. The others felt selection was adequate or better in the 
enrichment {k3 percent) and remedial (6k percent) programs. 
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TABLE ZI-3 

ADMINISTRATORS' AND TEACHERS' RATTROS OF AVAILABZLIT; OF BOOKS AND 
MATERIALS IN TERMS OF ADEQUACY, ABIUTY LEVELS, AND CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND OF THE PUPILS (PERCJSNTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 
ADMINISTRATORS - Ns20 
TEACHERS - Na62 



Appropriateness 

Adequacy for In Terms of 

Availability Effective Ability Cultural 

First WeeK Learning Level Background 



Ratings 


Adm. 


Tchrs. 


Adm. 


Tchrs. 


Adm. 


Tchrs. 


Adm. 


Tchrs. 


Very Good 


60 


kQ 


^♦5 


38 


55 


31 


23 


25 


Good 


30 


17 




38 


30 


37 


50 


32 


Fair 


0 


12 


5 


19 


15 


25 


25 


26 


Poor 


5 


10 


5 


2 


0 


5 


0 


12 


Very Poor 


\^ 




0 




0 


2 


0 




Total Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Teachers felt that the selection jffocedures for the enrichment pro- 
grams could be iiBEvoved with more publicity, more eooBunication with the 
home school* and more of a focus on future educational aspirations. They 
felt the remedial program would be iiaproved with more encouragement and 
stimulation of the jupils to register, greater coneentraticm on those in 
need of remediatiox^ or the institution of a mandatory program. 

Most of the teachers thou^^t well of the assistance given to them 
by other members of the staff. Specifically, a majority rated as "ade- 
quate" or "very adequate" the help provided by the administrative person- 
nel (91 percent), the guidance counselors (74 percent), the librarians 
(58 percent), and the educ&tional assistants and school aides (78 percent). 

Tkble II-U shows how teachers (and for comparison how general assis- 
tants and teachers-in-charge) rated the seriousness of potential summer 
school probleouB. For teachers the aspects of the program that were most 
often seen as "moderate" or "ma;)ar" problems were the attrition of pupils 
(6l percent), the attendance of pupils (40 percent), and the availability 
of pupils' past records (51 percent), with only the last problem con- 
sidered "major" by a substantial (35 percent) nuBlber of teachers. For 
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teachers-in-charge and general assistants too these three were the prob- 
lems most often seen as "moderate" or "major" problems. To improve these 
problem eureas teachers suggested clerical foUoir-up of pupils vith poor 
attendance, constant encouragement to pupils, more publicity about the 
program, small classes in &11 subject areas and readily available perti- 
nent information about "problem" pupils. 

In general, the teachers were enthusiastic about the program. 
I^irty-eight percent reported they were "very enthusiastic," k2 percent 
were "enthusiastic," 11 percent felt "moderately enthusiastic," and the 
remaining 9 percent reported they had only a "little enthusiasm" or "no 
enthusiasm" at all. 



Tb.e overall feeling of the teachers was reflected by the teacher 
who said, "This program provided a chance for pupils who had fallen back 
to get ahead either through remediation or enrichment." 



3* Classroom Functioning 

Fifty-five classroom observations were made in the four saaiple 
schools. Table ZI-5 shows a breakdown of the subjects and number of 
lessons observed in each subject area« 

TABLE 11-5 

NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
FROCaUVM, SUBJECT, AND GRADE 



Proggam, Subject, and Grade Nuaber of Lessons Observed 

1. Credit Coxirses for Those Who 
Failed Major Subjects - (Total 23) 

English, Grades 6, 7, 8 3 

Mathematics, Grades 6, 7, 8 7 

Science, Grades 6, 7, 8 k 

Social Studies, Grades 6, 7, 8 7 

2. Non-Credit Corrective Courses - (Total 22) 

Corrective Reading ' 12 

Corrective Mathematics k 

English as a Second Language k 

^e -Algebra 2 

3. Non-Credit Enrichment Courses - (Total 10) 

English Literature 2 

Industrial Arts k 

Typing k 

Total 55 
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The discussion immediately following is based on observations of 

wilf ?hL'';« remaining classes, English as a L ond L^age, 

wiLi then be discussed separately. ««©u»fsc, 

a. Classes Other Than English as a Second Language 

In general, the observers found the classes to be small, with an 
average Of 15 pupils per class, although the range was between fJve and 
28 pupils per class. In three-fourths of the classes (73 percent) the 
essoT "?n Z responsible for the instruction of Se 

assis?;d. ^ ' educational assistant or student teacher 

The observers found many of the classes (39 percent) to be "ex- 
tremely unattractive" (Ik percent) or of ''less^hafavSJie atLac^^^^^ 

Wm I^d ^fT? ' ?S^?rf ' '^"^ classroom at^Ssphere ?o be 

pe^enof ^^6 percent), and the pupils 'Veil behaved" (76 

The observers felt that 18 percent of the lessons seen were "excen- 

^T^lu'^^ ^^^f T ^rs^i^«d" a^ost all others (78 percentf 
^tH. ill'T ">°^«r^*fly organized and planned." Hiwev^r, most 
mLf h«^5 Tfv,''*''? °°"^^^ff«^ stereotyped than creative, in al- 
most half of the classes (kk percent) observers felt the lesson was 
remote from the pupils' background and experiences"; however, they be- 

ieveS-'?fiQ "^ir^^l "appropriate to*the pupUs' ability 

levels (80 percent). In more than half of the classes (60 percent ) 
the pupils appeared to be "actively engaged" in some meaningful learning 
experience and usually (80 percent) seemed to the obser^rs to under- ^ 
stand "most" of the lesson. unaer 

A solid majority of the observers reported that the lesson provided 
fh! ^2!!^-^"°'' ^!*!®®" P'^P^^" teacher (89 percent) and that 
^!oin?> V*®"®^ "^^^ "^^re t^^" half the pupils (7k 

rZt ^ll\ «°::«^«'»0"ly infrequently (31 percent) did observers report 
lessonf ^nd incorporated pupils' questions into the 

In general, the observers felt the overall quality of Instruction 

TAtTyl^V^^ percent) or better than average (35 percent) Sey 

rllir^ lt ^^P^^' "^^^^^ motivation" to help them feel they 

could be academically successful. 

JJ®!??^ percent of the observers believed that the program needed 

f^^Hl^%i°"^ '^''^ ^h°rt« ^l^ssfs, more ef- 

!, J! , ^f?®""^* creative curriculum, and imaginative materials 

to sustain the pupils' motivation a^d interest, observers feU 

that at best summer school is considered a chore by most pupils and if 
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it is considered desirable to have pupils attend suaimer classes to make 
up subjects or improve in their deficient areas* a program that can com- 
pete with the beaches and their friends must be provided. 



b. English as a Second Language Classes 

In the four English as a Second Language classes the observer re- 
ported an average registration of 23,3 with a range of Ik to 31 pupils 
per class. In general the teachers of these classes used question and 
answer drills or repetition drill, as their main method of teaching. 
Three of the fouz> teachers were considered effective in implementing 
these methods. Kost of the time the teachers worked with the group as 
a vAiole although the classrooms had moveable tables and chairs making 
group work possible. In all classes, the work level was considered ap- 
propriate for the pupils and the majority of the pupils seemed inter- 
ested most of the time. 

The native language of the 93 children in English as a Second Lan- 
guage classes on register in the three ssnaple schools was generally 
Chinese (^1 percent), Stpanish (3^ percent), or Frenc'.^ (19 percent). 
Other languages (1 or 2 percent each) represented were Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Turkish. Asked to rate the extent to which the chil- 
dren needed this instruction, the observer was able to make this rating 
for ^9 children. Only l6 were rated as "vexy much" in need with the 
others considered "somewhat" (28) or "vexy little" (five) in need. Thus, 
these ratings raise a q^estion as to whether the pupils recruited for and 
admitted to this program were in need of the instruction. 

In three of the four classes the summer school teacher received no 
information from the pupil's home school with regard to his work in 
English as a Second Language programs during the regular school year. 
All four summer school teachers planned to forward information about 
each pupil to his sending school. 

Three of the four teachers observed did not hold a Teacher of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language position during the regular school year and 
were not planning to take the examination for the position. The brief 
coanents which follow on teachers' functioning are based on seeing four 
teachers, three of whom were not trained or experienced in the field. 
In general, it appears unfidr to evalxiate these teachers but it seems 
equally unfair to have unqualified personnel handling these special 
classes. Nevertheless, the ratings were typically average or better. 
The four teachers were rated in three categories, knowledge of methods, 
knowledge of materials, and knowledge of children's areas of weakness. 
One out of the four was noted as "poor," with the others rated as "aver- 
age" or better. 

The observers felt that the major strong point of the lessons was 
that the material was controlled and limited in scope. They also 
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believed that the lessons could be improved by providing a more individ- 
ualized teaching approach to these English as a Second Language pupils. 



C. GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
1. Background 

Each of the 11 summer junior high schools had a guidance counselor 
on the staff. The following information is based on the data collected 
from eight of these guidance counselors. All of the guidance counselors 
involved in the program were certified in their field and all but one 
held multiple licenses on either the junior high or secondary level. 
All of the guidance counselors had at least five years of teaching ex- 
perience and one-fourth of them had more than 15 years teaching experi- 
ence. In addition, all of the guidance personnel had at least three 
years experience in the field and half had between ten and 20 years of 
experience in counseling. 



2. Views 

The counselors reported that their major responsibilities for the 
summer program involved: holding conferences with pupils, either in- 
dividual or group; holding conferences with parents and teachers; work- 
ing with registration and program changes; and writing records to be 
forwarded to pupils' home schools. 

The guidance counselors indicated that their services were avail- 
able to pupils in both the remedial and enrichment courses. They also 
stated that they believed most of the pupils who should have taken ad- 
vantage of their services did. The guidance counselors reported seeing 
an average (arithmetic mean) of 11 boys and ten girls per day, with a 
range of two to 25 boys and three to 25 girls. 2 The major areas that 
were discussed with pupils were behavioral, emotional, and social prob- 
lems. Vocational problems were discussed the least during these 
counselling sessions. 

All the guidance counselors reported that they worked with parents 
to some extent," although most of the guidance counselors were not 
able to make many outside referrals. In addition, the guidance counselors 



As will be discussed in Chapter III, these numbers conflict with pupils' 
reports of actual services offered by the guidance counselors. A major- 
ity of the pupils interviewed were not even aware of the presence of a 
guidance counselor in their schools and of those who did know, less than 
20 percent during the entire suinmer had spoken with them. 
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felt that for the most part they did not have the Information that they 
needed regarding the pupil's past record. They felt that a listing of 
the students with their outstanding problems would have helped them a 
great deal, since a six^veek program is working under many time handi- 
caps. 

All of the guidance counselors were either "very positive" (six) 
or "positive" (two) about the summer program which they felt afforded 
thw students an opportunity to achieve academically and "feel better 
about themselves." 



D. THE UBRARXANS 

Each of the summer schools had a library program and librarian on 
staff. Seven of the 11 librarians returned questionnaires to the re- 
search team. The following is based oa their responses. 



1. Background 

All of the librarians were licensed in their field on either the 
Junior high school, secondary, or conaon branches level. 



2. Views 

The major functions of the summer school librarians were to teach 
the proper use of the library to pupils, to assist in selection of 
books for pupils and faculty, and to circulate .library materials. 

In general the libraries were perceived as "adequately" equipped 
with books, magazines and reference materials. However, in the schools 
that are not coeducational dizring the regular year the types of books 
available were not considered suitably varied for a coeducational suBf- 
mer program. In addition, some libraries were not equipped with chalk- 
boards or overhead projectors needed for developing lessons. In five 
of the seven schools in which a librarian responded special purchases 
had been made for the summer schools of paperback books (as reconaended 
in earlier evaltaations of the Sumner Junior High School). Ironically, 
however, in three of these five schools they did not arrive in time. 
In some cases, some promised materials never arrived at all. 

The librarians estimated that an average of 73 percent of the 
pupils were reached by the library program this year. A majority of 
them felt that the pupils used the library more during the sunner than 
during the regular school year. !niis year's librarians appeared much 
more satisfied with the library program than those in past programs. 
They felt the major strengths were that whole classes were schedxiled 
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for library sessions and that they could also work with individuals on 
pupils own time; and that they were able to coordinate library work 
with subject area teachers. Their recommendations were to keep the 
library component in future programs, to try to extend services after 
school, and to make sure that there are books available to interest 
pupils of both sexes. 



£. ilDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 



According to the Board of Education proposal each summer school 
was to have ten to 20 educational assistants on its staff. In each of 
the sample schools an interviewer met with all of the educational assis- 
tants available. The following is based on the results of question- 
naires completed by 78 educational aides and also by nine community 
aides who were all assigned to one school. Prom the responses on the 
questionnaires it was difficult to make a distinction in terms of role 
and function of these two groups. It did appear, however, that the com- 
munity aides were more often assigned clerical work and patrol duty than 
the educational assistants. The educational assistants seemed to have 
spent more time in actual assistance to the classroom teacher. 

Aljnost 80 percent (77 percent) of the educational assistants had 
an orientation session before the program began, as did four of nine 
community aides. The general feeling about these sessions was that 
they were good, although some felt they did not help at all. 

Almost all of the educational aides (95 percent) had a supervisor 
at their respective schools, either the assistant principal, a special 
teacher, or their classroom assignment teacher. All of the community 
aides were supervised. 

The educational aides and community aides had various job respon- 
sibilities, including helping in the classroom, tutoring individual 
children, doing clerical work, patroling halls, and helping with decora- 
tions. 



The educational aides felt that they were appreciated the most by 
the teachers and pupils in the school, while the community aides felt 
they were most appreciated by the principals and the least by the 
teachers. Both groups felt they were successful in doing th*» jobs re- 
quired of them and both groups felt they were helping the pupils more 
than the teachers in their schools. The community aides seemed to have 
enjoyed their jobs more than the educational aides. When asked, "How 
much do you enjoy your job?" every one of the nine community aides 
responded "completely" or "very much" whereas only 62 percent of the 
educational aides responded with either of these ratings. The remain- 
ing percent reported they enjoined it "somewhat," "not very much" or 
not at all. The educational aides felt they should not be used to do 
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derieal work, run errands or patrol halls and wanted to spend more of 
their tine with the pupils. The coaBiunity aides » on the other uand, 
desired aore clerical work, especially typing assignments. 

The educational assistants believed that the pupils could be help- 
ed mere if there were norc aides available to do individual tutoring 
with them. They also felt there was a need to incorporate cultural and 
recreational trips into the program to make the sumner program more 
attractive to pupils. 
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CHAPTER III 

FINDINGS ON PUHL BACKGROUND, VIEWS, 
PERFORMANCE, AND ATTENDANCE 



A. BACKGROUND 



The typical suamier Junior high pupil in the sample schools was 13 

or eighth grade prior to the jium- 
mer session. Fifty-two percent of these pupils were females and approxi- 
mtely 90 percent were black or Puerto Rican. Almost 90 percent of the 
pupils attended public schools in New York City last year. Six percent 
attended non-public schools and four percent attended schools outside 
the New York City area. 

Forty-two percent of these pupils had attended summer school prior 
to this year. The subject taken most often by pupils in previous sum- 
mers was reading. This was also true of the uupils in this year*s 
program. The majority of the pupils (80 percent) stated they were 
attending summer school to improve their reading ability. At the same 
time 25 percent stated they were attending summer school to make up a 
subject they had failed. Tai percent reported they were also attending 
summer school to improve their ability in mathematics. Three-fourths 
of the pupils indicated that they found their reading courses to be the 
most valuable subject in summer school. The remainder of the pupils 
found their mathematics courses to be the most valuable to them. 

B. VIEWS 

When the pupils were asked, "What interests you more, the things you 
read about and discuss in summer school, or the things you read about and 
discuss in regular school?", 1+8 percent responded that regular school was 
more interesting, 36 percent found summer school more intersting, and the 
remaining I6 percent stated that they found summer and regular school 
equally interesting. Of the pupils who reported that they found summer 
school more interesting, half (51 percent) attributed it to the excellence 
of the teachers. Only 1? percent of the pupils who found regular school 
more interesting attributed it to this factor. The majority of the pupils 
who felt that regular school was more interesting stated that it was due 
to the fact that there was more time in regular school, more diversified 
subjects, and more materials and supplies available for their use. 

Three- fourths of the pupils (76 percent) found that there were more 
materials and books available to them during their regular school year. 
Only 12 percent felt that they had access to more materials and books in 
their summer school, and the remainder felt there was no difference in 
the materials and books available to them in either their summer or reg- 
ular school. 
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Almost all of the pupils (92 percent) found that the hooks that they 
read in class were interesting to them. IThe same percentage of p^pil8 
found the books they read outside of class also interesting. More than 
half of the pupils (60 percent) stated they :iad taken between one to five 
books out of their school library over the summer. Six percent claimed 
they had taken between six and ten books from the library at their school. 
However, 3^ percent reported that they had not taken any books out of 
their school library. 

Half of the pupils (48 percent) found that they received more per- 
sonal help from their teachers during the summer school program than 
during the regular school year. This was probably due to the fact that 
their summer school classes, for the most part, were smaller than their 
classes in the regular schools. However, the majority of the pupils 
(68 percent) said that they had not been helped by the educational assis- 
tants in their school. Only 15 percent stated they had been helped once 
or twice during the stooaer, and 10 percent r^orted they received heXp 
about once a day, while only 7 percent reported they received help from 
the educational assistants more than once a day. In general, the pipils 
stated that when they did receive help from the educational assistants 
it was individualized, i.e., either ea^lainir^g work that they did not 
understand or correcting work that they had done. However, for almost 
all of the pupils (92 percent) it was the teacher whom they believed 
helped them the most in summer school. 

Many of the pupils enrolled in the sumer schools {k3 percent) 
stated that they either did not know there was a guidance counselor in 
their school or that there was no guidance counselor. Of the remaining 
pupils who were aware of tlie presence of a guidance counselor, less 
than 20 percent actually spoke with him during the siX'^week sunner pro- 
Most of the pupils in the summer Junior high schools {73 percent) 
liked their school. Only 25 percent like it "a little" or "not at all." 
In general, the pupils felt that their school and classes were conducted 
just as they wanted them to be. The only changes they felt that would 
have benefited them and enhanced the program was the opportunity to take 
class trips (93 percent of the pxzpils did not go on any class trips) and 
to have more teachers available to them. 

Three-fovurths of the pupils (73 percent) felt they had received 
enough information about their summer school and more than half of them 
(6o percent) felt they knew what to expect in summer school prior to the 
opening. 

In general, the pupils believed that B\xamr school did help them to 
some extent. Approximately 92 percent believed that they would do better 
in their class work when they returned to their regular schools and 58 
percent believed that they would like their regular schools more than 
they did in their previous academic year. 
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C. READING ACHIEVaCNT 

Pupils in all the sunaner junior high schools enrolled in Corrective 
Reading courses were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test - Fonn CM 
during the first week of the program. The tests were administered and 
scored by the staff members in each of the schools and the results from 
the four sample schools were sent to the research team. During the last 
week of the program Form BM of the MAT was administered by meaibers of 
the evaluation team to four classes, selected at random, f?om each of 
the four sample schools These tests were scored by our staff and the 
scores made available to the schools. 

Tiable lli-l presents the means and stajidard. deviations of the MAT 
reading scores for 313 of the non-credit corrective reading course 
pupils by school and total group, on both the pretest and posttest. As 
is apparent from the table, gains were achieved in each of the siamner 
schools studied ranging from ,k to 1.0 years. For all pupils in the 
four sample schools, the mean gain was .7 years. 



msLE III-l 

MEAN READING GRADE LEVEL FOR EACH SAMHLE SCHOOL (CORRECTIVE 
READING) MAT, HIETEST AND POSTTEST 
(N«313) 



Pretest Posttest 



School 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
. Deviation 


Meeun 
Gain 


A 


6k 




1.6 


e.k 


2.1 


1.0 


B 


81 


k.Q 


1.8 


5.2 


1.6 


.k 


H 


105 


5.3 


l.k 


6.1 


1.8 


.8 


J 




5.1 


1.7 


6a 


2.1 


1.0 


Total 


313 


5.2 


1.6 


5.9 


1.9 


.7 



All other classes were retested with this form of the test, administered 
by regular school staff. 
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Table III-2 presents the frequency distribution of the actual changes 
and sunaaarizes the percent of pupils whose scores increased, showed no 
change, or declined frco the pretest to the posttest. Two hundred forty- 
five of the 313 pupils (78 percent) showed increases in reading scores 
with 37 percent gaining one year or more. Twelve pupils {k percent) 
showed no change, and 56 pupils (18 percent) showed a regression ia 
scores, 49 of which were less than one year. 

In each saiqple school at least 67 percent and as many as 88 percent 
of the pupils increased in measured reading level. The disturbing phe- 
nomenon of a child losing ground while attending an instructional program 
is, however, still present as it has been in all previous svnmer programs 
at this and the elementeury level. 

Thus, for the third summer in succession the data on change in read- 
ing level were strongly positive. The mean gain in the saiQ>le schools 
was slightly higher this year (by .2) than reported in the schools sam- 
pled in the I968 evaluation of the Summer Junior High School program. 2 
S imi la r ly, the percentage of pupils gaining was higher (by I8 percent). 

Further analysis of the initial reading level of those who did or 
did not improve indicates that for the third summer in succession, the 
pupils who gained entered the program with higher overall mean reading 
grades (5.1) than those pupils who declined (5.5). 

Looked at another way, 85 percent of the children who entered the 
program reading below 6.0 gained during the summer, compared to 68 per- 
cent of those who entered reading at 6.0 or better. Th\is the offerings 
to the more able child did help two out of three but did not help the 
third. 



Summer Program for Junior High School and Intermediate School Pi5>ils, 
David J. Fox and James Shields, The Center for Urban Education. Decea- 
ber 1968. 
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TABLE III-2 

FREQUENCY DISl-RIBUTION OF CHANGES IM mT READING 
SCORES, NUMBER, AND PERCENT 
(CORRECTIVE READING) 



Change Number Percent 



Improvement of; 



4.5-^.9+ 


1 


4f 


4.0-4.1* 


1 


* 


3.5-3.9 


2 


1 


3.0-3.4 


5 


2 


2.5-2.9 


15 


4 


2.0-2.4 


19 


6 


1.5-1.9 


21 


7 


1.0-1.4 


. 53 


17 




50 


16 


.1- .4 


78 


25 


No ehfl.ni?e 


•• 


1, 
*f 


Declines of: 


• 




.1- .4 


28 


9 


.5- ..9 


21 


7 


1.0-1.4 


5 


2 


1.5-1.9 


1 


« 


2.0-2.4 


1 




Total "Improvement" 


245 


78 


Total "No change" 


12 


4 


Total "Declines" 




16 


Total 


313 


100 



*Less than 1 percent. 

ERIC 
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B. mTKEMHTICS ACHIEVMBNT 

Pupils enrolled in the non-credit corrective oathenatics courses 
were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test in MathenAtics Forms AM and 
BM during the first and last week of the program. The tests were admin- 
istered and scored by the staff at their respective schools. Ttie results 
frcm the four sample schools were obtained through the coordinator of 
the program. 

Table III-3 presents the means and standard deviations of the MflT 
math scores for 118 corrective math course pupils by school cuid total 
group, on both the pretest and posttest. These data too are impressive- 
ly positive, for mean gains achieved in each of the four sunmer schools 
sampled ranged from .3 to .8. For all pupils in the four schools, the 
mean gain was .6 years. 



OABLE III-3 

MEAN MATHEMATICS CERADE LEVEL FOR EACH SAMPLE SCHOOL (CCRRECTIVE 

MATH) MAT, HtETEST.AlO) POSTTEST . 
(N-118) 



Pretest Posttest 



School 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Gain 


A 


53 


3.k 


1.0 


6.0 


1.1 


.6 


B 


27 


5.2 


1.3 


5.5 


l.k 


.3 


H 


25 


5.2 


l.k 


5.6 


1.6 


.k 


J 


13 


h.9 


1.7 


5.7 


1.8 


.8 


Total 


118 


5.2 


1.3 


5.8 


1.3 


.6 



Table III-4 presents the frequency distribution of the changes of 
pupils in the sample schools from the pretest to the posttest. One hun- 
dred one pupils (86 percent) of the 118 pupils increased in math scores » 
with 27 percent gaining one year or more. Six pirpils (5 percent) did 
not change, and only U pupils (9 percent) declined, only one of which 
was more than .k of a year. In each sample school at least 7k percent 
and as many as 92 percent of the pupils increased in mathematics achieve- 
ment. 
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FREdUEI^CY DISffilBUTION OF CHANGES IN MAT MATHEMATICS 
S'-CQRES, NUMBER, AND PERCENT 
(CORRECTIVE MATH) 



Change 



Number 



Percent 



Improvement of t 
2.0-2 A 

1.5-1.9 
1.0-l.U 

.5- .9 
.1- .h 

No change 

Declines of ; 
-.1- -.1* 

-.5- -.9 

Total "Improvement" 
Total "No change" 
Total "Declines" 

Total 



2 

11 
19 
27 
k2 
6 

10 

1 

101 
6 
11 

118 



2 

9 
16 

23 
36 
5 

8 

1 

86 
5 

100 



Contrary to the reading results, analysis of change in mathematics 
by initial level showed that those \«ho increased in grade level in mathe- 
matics entered the program at a slightly higher grade level (5.1) than 
those pupils who declined {h.9), 

E., PASS FAIL RATIOS IN CREDIT COURSES 

Pupils taking credit courses in the summer program had to attend 30 
instructional days in order to receive credit for the course. Generally, 
this meant if a pupil was absent more than four days he did not receive 
credit and a passing grade. In addition, a pupil had to earn a mark of 
65 percent on the uniform examination given at the end of the course. 
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However, pupils who earned between ^0 and 6^ percent received passing 
grades if the summer school principal granted specific approval. Usu- 
ally the examinations were 73 minutes in length and in many instances 
were based on questions submitted by teachers. For the most part, the 
examinations were based upon materi^J. ordinarily covered in the second 
half of the regular school term. IDiis year 70 percent of the pupils on 
the final register received passing grades in credit courses $ that is, 
English (76 percent). Mathematics (64 percent). Science (72 percent), 
Social Studies (70 percent), and Foreign Languages (68 percent). This 
was a mite better than the 68 percent who passed in 1968. 



F. PUPIL HSGISTRATION AM) ATIISNQANCE 

Table III-'; presents the data^ on pupil registration and retention 
in the four sample schools and the other seven schools in the basic pro- 
gram. In two schools attrition was relatively low (10 percent or less), 
cuid overall retention was ccmparable to 1968 yhere in tliree sample 
schools between 76 and 90 percent of the pupils admitted coi^pleted the 
program. 



TABLE III-5 

PUPIL REGISTRATION AND RETENTION IN SAMPLE SCHOOLS 



School 


Initial 
Regis- 
tration 


Late 
Admissions 


Total 
Regis- 
tered 


Discharges 


Final 
Register 


Percent 
Final 
of 
Total 
Register 


A 


1738 


109 


l8Jf7 


580 


1267 


69 


B 


303 


7 


310 


69 


2kl 


78 


C 


805 


0 


805 


81 


72k 


90 


D 


m 


22 


k70 


20 


h50 


?6 


Total 


329^* 


138 


3k32 


750 


2682 


78 



hir, Bernard A. Fox, I969 Report Summer Junior High Schools. 
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coNausioNS km recommpwqations on basic erogram 



The activity objectives of the basic components in the aunimer Junior 
High School program were primarily to provide "remedial instruction..." 
and ^opportunities for repetition of previously failed academic subjects 
...» to make pupils eligible for promotion,-^ and to provide corrective 
instruction for pupils in reading or mathematics. These goals were to 
be achieved through intensive, small group instruction. 

Additionally, the basic program was to provide instruction in Eng- 
lish as a second language to foreign born or non-English speaking chil- 
dren and enrichment in non-academic and literature courses. ^ Hiere were 
to be training sessions for all levels of staff before the program began. 

T!he program was clearly successful in achieving its primary objec- 
tives. Not only did 70 percent of pupils repeating courses succeed in 
passing these courses, but the remedial programs achieved an average in- 
crease of seven months in reading and six months in arithmetic. The 
program too met its goal of providing enrichment courses; generally 
sound levels of instruction were observed. The instructional methodolog- 
ical objective was achi.eved in part. 

The observers agreed that the instruction during the 90-minute 
periods was intensive and goal directed. The basic organization, how- 
ever, was the class rather than the small groirp and, since this has been 
true for successive summers, the evaluation team suggests that the 
Junior High School Division either refer to whole- class instruction in 
future proposals or make some basic organizational changes- which would 
allow for more frequent usage of small groups. 

The lAte start in the final funding of the program did delay or eli- 
minate the training and orientation sessions for educational assistants 
and teachers. However, the administrators and teachers pointed out that 
the professional staff was ejcperienced. This may, in part, have mini- 
mized the need for such sessions, and made possible the gains and suc- 
cess of the program. The funding agencies and the Board of Education 
might attempt to make whatever changes are necessary to stop the "cliff- 
hanger" dimension of the Summer Junior High School program where offi- 
cial and final approval to expend funds has not arrived as June ends. 



^Proposal #17-031+2, Summer Program for Junior High and Intermediate 
School Pupils, 1969, p. 3. 

^id, p. 5. 
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There can be no doubt that earlier funding can lead to better pl anni ng, 
training and consequently better functioning* 

Hie 1969 Sumner proga«un reflected progress in three of the problem 
areas of the past. In the opinion of administrators registration prob- 
lems were alle\riated by allowing an extra day for registration. Both 
administrators and teachers generally agreed that this year s\;a?Plies 
were available during the first week of the program, and were usually 
adequate as well as appropriate for the pupils. Continuity from the 
Summer school to regular school also seemed likely to occur since both 
administrators and teachers indicated they had plans for sending reports 
on the children who attended during the summer to these children's re- 
gular schools. It would be useful for the junior high school division 
to determine the actual extent to which the information was sent and if 
the data were considered useful. ^ The other phase of the continue. ty 
process, sending information about each child's record in his regular 
school to summer school, continued to be a problem. Teachers typically 
felt they had little or no such information. Should steps be taken to 
mount the summer programs earlier, this is one of the problems which 
might be solved. If pupils intending to attend summer school were iden- 
tified earlier, it would be possible to have each teacher complete a 
simple summary record card which could be sent to the Summer school* 

The personnel other than teachers (educational assistants, guidance 
counselors and librarians) were generally satisfied with the summer's 
activity, but none of these occupational groups seems to have had a 
major impact on students' perceptions of the summer's experience. To 
the extent that student reaction is a valid criterion, there is a clear 
need to further integrate these services into the everyday functioning 
of the summer school so that the impact of the service Is recognized by 
the ultimate consumer — the pupil. 

The gains in reading and mathematics, the three children in four 
who passed credit subjects, and the agreement among pupils, teachers, and 
administrators that those who attended summer school would do better in 
the fall "provide a ccoibination of academic achievement and expectations 
of future gains indicatiz^g success. I^e needed improvements in planning, 
rate of attrition, continuity and integration of services, when imple- 
mented, would make the chances of success even greater* 



^The termination dates of the evaluations of the Sumner projects make 
this or any other follow-up impossible. This serious lack in the evalu- 
ation process has been noted before. 
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CHAPTER V 

PROGRAM EVALUATION PROCEDURES: SPECIAL PROCJRAMS 



One part of the summer intermediate and junior high school program 
was devoted to three specialized schools; an Academy in the Creative 
Arts, an Institute in Mathematics and Science, and a School for the 
Humanities, iniese three schools represented about 10 percent of the 
total intermediate school and Junior high school poptilatlon. Some of 
the children took courses for credit, and at the School for Humanities 
some classes were make-up classes and at the Institute some were ad- 
vanced, but most children were enrolled in non-credit enrichment 
coiurses. All three schools were located in Manhattan. 

One additional special school has been Introduced each year for the 
past three years; so these schools are occupying an increasingly signif- 
icant portion of the summer program at the junior high school level* 
They represent the major innovative thrust of the program at this level. 
For this reason, major attention was given to the •progwaa this year by 
replicating all but the achievement testing aspects of the basic evalu- 
ation in each special school.^ 



A. THE SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

1. The Academy of Creative Arts 

Ihe Academy of Creative Arts was housed in the M\islc and Art High 
School, 137th Street and St. Nicholas Terrace, Maxihattan. It had been 
in existence two summers prior to the present program. Activity objec- 
tives outlined by the Board of Education in the summer I969 proposal^ 
are as follows: 



•^It is relevant to note that the 1969 Plans for the two special programs 
which had been previously evaluated reflected sane of the recommenda- 
tions made in the I968 evaluation. For examplvS, the Creative Arts 
Acadenv had dropped the requirement that applicanvs for admission must 
be reading at or near grade level, a requirement which in I968 teachers, 
administrators and the evaluation team all agreed should be dropped. 
Ttie Institute for Mathematics and Science broadened the role of the 
Assistant as suggested in 1968. Tkieae reflect the general climate at 
the Junior High School level of interest in evaluation and an effort to 
utilize evaluation reports. 

^Sumner Program for Junior High and Intermediate School pupils. #17- 
03421. 
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1. To provide enrichment activities. 

2. To provide an opportunity for creative expression for dis- 
advantaged pupils with talent and/or potential talent. 

3. To provide a better understanding of self and of the values 
of the vrorld they live in for disadvantaged pupils. 

In describing the program the Board, stated that the 300 students 
from poverty areas with talent or potential talent in the creative arts 
were to be selected for the Academy program on a citywide basis by means 
of referrals by teachers, counselors, and principals. In a departure 
from previous practice it was stated that academic achievement was not 
being used as an admission criterion, a change attributed to a recom- 
mendation in a previous evaluation. 

The purposes of the evaluation were to determine whether enrichment 
activities and opportunities for creative expression were provided for 
disadvantaged students with talent and/or potential talent. Whether 
these opportunities did in fact result in a better understanding of self 
and of the values of the world they live in for students from poor neigh- 
borhoods was a question more difficult to evaluate. No direct data 
having a bearing on this question were obtained. - - - 

Eighteen teachers, three chairmen, 15 educational assistants, nine 
artists and consultants in residence, one secretary, a principal, and an 
assistant principal comprised the staff . 

2. Institute of Mathematics and Science 

The second of the special junior high schools was the Institute in 
Mathematics and Science which was located at JHS lOkM (330 West 21 
Street). It was in its second year of existence. The proposal notes 
that it was organized to provide an enriched summer program in mathe- 
matics and science for pupils from poverty areas with high academic 
potential and interest. It was planned that both curricular areas would 
stress supplementary enrichment and in-depth exploration. The proposal 
states, 'Individual projects involving research and synthesis would be 
encouraged. In science, laboratory experiences and guest lectures, and 
use of audiovisual aids would play key roles. Science exhibits, math 
team competitions, and trips would be developed as enrichment activi- 
ties." Approximately 3OO students who v;ere reading near, on, or above 
grade level and with high potential or interest in mathematics or sci- 
ence would be recruited after careful screening, 3 



^Summer Program for Junior lUgh and Intermediate School Pupils. #17- 
03I+21. 
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The staff consisted of ten teachers, two laboratory assistants, one 
guidance counselor, one librarian, 1^ educational assistants, one secre- 
tary, an assistant to the principal, and a principal. The program was a 
non-credit enrichment program in mathematics and science and offered 
such courses as biological medical techniques, microbiology, chemical re 
action electronics, chemical nuclear reaction, astronomy, geology, basic 
electronics, photography, sets, groups and matrices, finite math, graph 
and function, transfinite math, cor^puter progranmlsg, laboratory science 
linear program, real numbers, industrial arts> and biogenetics. The six- 
week summer session was divided into two three-week segments. Courses 
were divided into elementary and advanced levels and were offered each 
three-week segment. A student could, therefore, try six different 
courses during the sunmer. 

The purposes of the evaluation were to determine whether enrichment 
activities in mathenfitics and science were provided for students from 
disadvantaged areas who had high academic potential and Interest and 
whether there were opportunities for in-depth exploration, individual 
research projects, laboratory work and hearing guest lecturers. 



3. School for the Humanities 

The School for the Humanities was located at IS 70M (333 West 17 
Street) and was in its first year of existence. It was cxrganized to 
"provide a program of studies through the humanities designed to culti- 
vate academic competence and achievement among educationally deprived 
children in the intermediate grades, to improve the quality of human 
relations among pupils of similar and different ethnic backgrounds, and 
attempt to overcome previous failure through the use of the humanities 
approach to teaching."^ It was planned that 300 disadvantaged students, 
leurgely from southezri Manhattan and northern Brooklyn, would be ad- 
mitted to a program that differed frcm the regular program chiefly in 
methods and flexibility. 

The staff consisted of Ik teachers, a teacher of library, a guid- 
ance counselor, three chairmen, an assistant principal, principal, one 
secretary, and three educational assistants. Ihe course offerings were 
varied and included such studies as T.V. theater. Speak Out, Write Out, 
Afro-rAmerlcan History, Narcotics Abuse, Getting the Most for Your Dol- 
lar, Drama Scenes, Science, Individual Voice and Piano, Crafts, Ceram- 
ics, Movie Metklng, Photography, Esthetics in the Home, Cultural History 
of China, and cultural enrichment trips. Ilxese areas of study repre- 
sented the students* interests and choices. Some had to be changed or 



Summer Program for Junior High and Intermediate School Pupils. #17- 
03to. 
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dropped as the summer progressed and student interest either changed or 
fell off. 

Since the School for the Humanities was a totally new and innova- 
tive program, it was decided that evaluation of the program should be 
flexible and relatively unstructured. Evaluation was primarily based 
on reports by a team of observers who visited the school on a regular 
basis, observed classes, and talked to the principal and staff. These 
evaluations were supplemented by interviews with and questionnaires com- 
pleted by the pupils and the staff. 



B. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Evaluation proced.ures at the three special schools •'rttried somevAiat. 
In all three schools evaluation consisted of a professional overview of 
the on-going program through structured and unstructured observations 
of in-class instruction and a descriptive survey of staff and pupils to 
elicit their reactions and perceptions. Finally, spring achievement 
levels were determined for a sample of students admitted to each pro- 
gram to estimate the range in achievement among the participants. 



1. Ttie In-Class Observations 

In the Creative Arts Academy 12 observers visited all classes at 
least twice and completed Individual Lesson Observation Reports^ on the 
lessons and activities observed. Five of the observers were faculty 
members in a school of education, three of ^om were also professional 
artists. Seven were performing artists, authors, playwrights, or direc- 
tors of acting schools. Eleven of the 12 had experience teaching their 
particular art to yoxmg people. 

To evaluate the instructional process in the Institute of Mathe- 
matics and Science, one specialist in mathematics education and one in 
science education observed classes and other aspects of the school's 
functioning such as the library and special projects period. The ob- 
servers made three visits each and tried to distribute their visits so 
that all subjects would be observed. All science classes except geol- 
ogy were observed briefly and seven more prolonged observations of 
about an hour were made. In mathematics eight observations were made 
of about an hour each. 

At the School for the Humanities there were four observers from the 
disciplines of sociology, psychology, histon',and art. They went into 



-^Instruments used are discussed later in this chapter and are presented 
in Appendix B. 
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the school to observe classes and other aspects of the school's func- 
tioning (e.g.) the library) and evaluate the trips that were taken. 
The observers made four to six visits each and tried to distribute 
their visits throughout the week bo that all or nearly all subjects 
woiCLd be observed. 



2. Pupil Interviews 

Iho team of interviewers who spoke with the students consisted of 
three black and two white staff members. Qiere were three women and 
two men. 

At the Creative Arts Acadeny the selection of children to be inter- 
viewed was done proportionally and randcoly where possible within each 
subject division. A saonple comprising 20 percent of the total atten- 
dance was desired. If the children and the alternates were both 
absent from the room when the interviewing was done, a third child was 
randomly chosen on the spot by the interviewer as a substitute. Sixty 
students were interviewed. 

At the Mathonatics and Science Institute and tho School for Humani- 
ties the interviewers, who knew none of the children, walked into class- 
rooms and selected children. Classes used were selected so as to have 
every subject area represented, and the interviewers attempted to have 
the sample interviewed reflect the ethnic ccnposition of the school. A 
total of U9 pupils were interviewed at the Institute and 27 at the School 
for the Humanities. 



3. Pupil ftuestionnairea 

To sig>plement the information obtained from the student interview, 
students were also asked to fill out opinion questionnaires. Data were 
gathered from all respondents in attendance on the day and hour a 
particular research instrument was administered. Since a great deal of 
flexibility prevailed for the children in the Special Schools (in terms 
of freedom to choose class or activity participation each period), it 
was not possible to reach each child with a questionnaire. At the 
Academy, 12? completed questionnaires were obtained of a reported atten- 
dance of 300. At the Institute of Mathematics and Science, 107 ques- 
tionnaires were ccoqpleted out of a reported register of 137. At the 
School for the Humanities, 59 questionnaires were con^pleted out of the 
reported register of 125 despite ovx scheduling two sessions for data 
collection. While some of the children who were in attendance may have 
failed to take the questionnaire, the team who administered the ques- 
tionnaire felt that almost all did and the actual number of children in 
attendance seemed smaller than that reported by the schools. This feel- 
ing was shared by the team of observers. 
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^. staff Questionnaires 

m.ir.<.V^ schools,at the same time that questionnaires were ad- 

ministered to the students, all teachers and educational assistants 
present were asked to fill out opinion questionnaires of their own. 
Eleven educational assistants of 15 and 1? of l8 teachers completed 
questionnaires at the Creative Arts Academy. At the Institute of Mathe- 
mtics and Science nine of the ten teachers returned completed question- 
mires, as did the librarian, the guidance counselor, and 12 of the lU 

for°SSrS^nK?!!^?kV * professional staff of l6 at the School 

for the Humanities {ik teachers, one guidance counselor, and one librar- 

juestionnaires were returned as were three of the educational 
assistants' questionnaires. 

5« Administr ative Interviews and questiont^n yoe 

on principal, assistant to principal, and department chairmen at 
^ii^i^r f??"*^? ''5! i'^^^'^e^ed personaUy, except for the science 
chairman at the Institute of Mathematics and Science who was absent when 
the interview was *cheduled. wnen 

6. - Spring Achievement Levels 

In all three schools a spot check was made on reading achievement 
scores as of the spring of 1969 citywide testing program in^ aS? 
to discover the range in reading achievement among pupils admitted to 
each of the three schools. For the Institute of Mathematics p ' Scie.nce 
math scores were also spot checked. It was felt that this might give ' 
the evaluation team an impression of whether the range in achievement 
levels suggested in the proposal was obtained.. Deliberate selection of 
Children to guarantee representation of home schools was employed in the 
reading score spot check. The size of the sauries here was limited by 
incomplete records for some of the children. 

At the Creative Arts Academy reading scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were obtained for 62 children. At the Institute of 
Mathematics and Science 72 reading scores were obtained as were 3k 
mathematics scores. The small number of mathematics scores in part re- 
oiwi / of citywide testing in mathematics in grade nine. At the 
School for Humanities 36 reading scores were obtained, limited by insuf- 
ficient data at the school as well as by the difficulty of finding the 
infoimtion in the test score files at the Board of Education. 

C. EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

Eight instruments were used in the collection of data for evalua- 
tion purposes. 
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1. Individial Lesson Observation Report . 

Ttie Individual Lesson Cfbservation Report used at the three schools 
asked observers to rate the teacher's role and performance during the 
lesson, the use of teaching aids, the interest of the class, the degree 
of planning of the lesson, the rapport between teacher and students, the 
nature and extent of student participation, the strengths and wealcnesses 
of the lesson, and provided room for additional ccnments. In view of 
the wide variety of subjects and approaches in the special schools, ^iien 
observers did not feel an item on the instrument was applicable they 
were free either to modify it, ignore it^or replace it with an informal 
note of their observations. A final unstructured section provided the 
opportunity for the observers to make their reports in terms of the 
highly specialized programs* 



2. PuPil Interview Guide 

The Pupil Interview Guide was intended to discover how the students 
felt about various aspects of the susmer school esiperience such as the 
educational assistants, the development of new interests and the inten- 
tion to continue with present interests, future plans, particularly 
happy or exciting moments, and suggested changes for next year. 



3. Pupil Questionnaire 

Hie Pupil Questionnaire covered such areas as where and how the 
student heard about the program, the help provided by the educational 
assistants and scientists in residence, trips, availability of books 
and materials, aspirations, and suggested changes for next year. 

k, 5, 6. Staff Questionnaires administered to Teachers (k)* Librarians 
(5^ and Guidance Coxmselors (6) . 

The Staff Questionnaires asked for certain routine identifying data 
and provided for a self-evaliuktion of the respondent's role and func- 
tioning, an evaluation of the total program, and suggested changes for 
next year. For teachers, because there were so many aspects of role, 
two forms were used. Form A added questions on the special function of 
the school, flexibility of the program, teacher orientation,and asked 
for an evaluation of trips, guidance and library services, and parent 
and/or community contacts. Form B added questions on the availability 
of equipment, books and supplies, and asked for an evaluation of the 
educational assistsuits, the scientists in residence, and the criteria for 
student selection. 
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7. Educational Assistant Questionnaire . 

This questionnaire was designed to elicit information about Job 
orientation and background and the types of assignments provided the 
assistants. 



8. Administrators Interview Guide . 

The Interview Guide for Administrators began with routine informa- 
tion about previous experience. It moved on to include questions about 
registers and attendance, ethnic composition of the student body and 
staff, student and staff recruitment procedures, orientation of staff, 
publicity, special goals of the school, community relations, and sug- 
gested changes for next year* 



D. PRESEmTION OF FINDINGS 

The evaluation staff believes that the specific evaluation of the 
special schools must be seen in the context of scane basic problems they 
all shared. Ttiese common problems are presented next, in Chapter VI. 
The other findings from the descriptive survey are treated in Chapter 
VII. Chapters VIII, IX, and X present the reports prepared by the chair- 
men of each of the three teams of observers. Because of the nature of 
these programs and the relatively unstructured observations, it was 
decided to ask the chairman of each observation team to summarize his 
team's impressions directly. 
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CHAPTEIR VI 

PROBLEMS COMMON TO ALL THREE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 



There were four serious problems that all the special schools shar- 
ed: the timing of the program; publicity; teacher recruitment and ori- 
entation; and pupil recruitment and criteria for admission. 



A. TIMING 

The first common problem and perhaps the most basic since it under- 
lies the other three was the timing of the whol program. 

Tkie coordinator of the Summer Junior High School and Intermediate 
School program said that by June 23) 1969» the summer program had not 
yet been officially approved by the state. Although much of the work 
had already been done in preparation for the program, it had to be done 
on a tentative basis. For exaoqple, orders for supplies and books were 
sent out in May, but they could not be final and not all 8\:9Plier8 and 
piiblishers were willing to supply material on that basis. Teachers also 
were hired on this "probable but not definite" basis and not aU were 
willing to gamble on the program's materializing. 

TtLe supervisory staffs and the teaching staffs at all three schools 
were in complete agreement that more time was needed before the start 
of the summer term for staff recruitment, orittitation, organisation, 
planning, and publicity. They felt that the result of the late start led 
to problems (discussed later) such as a staff that was not of their own 
choosing and not completely satisfactory, too little time for planning, 
inadequate orientation of staff, inadequate ptiblicity that led to low 
registers, and the late arrival of materials. 

The problems of timing too were reflected by students. For example, 
70 percent of students in the Creative Arts Academy (Nal27) noted on the 
questionnaire that they first heard about the program during June or 
after, as did 78 percent of st\adents in the Institute of Mathematics and 
Science (Nal07) and 7^ percent of the pupils in the School for the 
Humanities (Ns59)* 

The supervisory staffs indicated that orientation sessions with the 
teachers could not be held until July 1 which was the opening day of 



Furthermore, 38 percent of the 59 pupils questioned in the School for 
the Humanities said they knew of potential p\;Qpils \iho heard about the 
program too late to register. 
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school. This, they felt, was too late and so some attempts were made at 
alleviating the problem. For example, at the Institute for Science and 
Mathematics the principal mailed out copies of his conference notes in 
advance so they could be discussed at the July 1 conference. Since much 
of the staff at the Creative Arts Academy and the Institute for Science 
and Mathematics was there for the first time and the School for the 
Humanities was new, it was felt that earlier and more extended orienta- 
tion sessions were not only desirable but necessary. Ideally, it was 
felt that they should be held before the beginning of the summer program 
so th0.t both teachers and supervisors could start their planning in ad- 
vance. 

The late start had a particularly strong impact on the new program 
at the School for the Humanities. All the supervisors said the late 
start of the program interfered drastically with staff and student re- 
cruitment^ and resulted in both low registers and insufficient time for 
planning. Orientation sessions suffered as a result since they were not 
held luitil the first day of the program. Since this was the first year 
of the school with an innovative approach, and since teachers were cen- 
trally assigned, it was particularly unfortunate that the principal and 
other administrators met most of the staff for the first time on July 1. 



B. PUBLICITY 

Many aspects of the problem of publicity for the summer program in 
general, and the special junior high schools specifically, were bound up 
with the question of timing. Beyond this, publicity specifically had 
serious and direct effect on the size of registers and the extent to 
which the programs reached the students for whom they were designed. 

The coordinator of the summer junior high school program said that 
circulars and publicity posters about the special schools went out at 
the end of May and early June to schools, district offices, and Parents 
Association presidents. In addition, the Public Relations Offict- was 
notified and asked to prepare material which, while sent to newspapers, 
was not often printed. The coordinator also said that efforts were 
underway both to get the parents of holdovers involved and to see what 
the community wants in future summer programs. The coordinator said 
that he felt it would be very helpful if a skilled public relations man 
were assigned to work full time on publicity for the summer program 
starting in April. 



The initial registration was 100, only one-third of the 307 expected. 
It never rose beyond l80 and by the end of the program omt observers 
and the staff administering the pupil questionnaire felt attendance was 
back at, or below, 100 students. 
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Supervisors questioned did not feel their program was publicized 
adequately. For example, four out of five of the supervisory personnel 
interviewed at the Acadeoy stated, using examples drawn from personal 
experience, that the dob of pxiblicity in the heme school was not ade- 
quately accomplished. In their opinion many teachers and chain&en in 
the home schools were not reached about the program although one s^per- 
visor had sent out a letter to every principal in a district asking for 
names of "talented children for the program." And the principal of the 
Academy sent out a letter to principals telling them of the Academy 
project for "talented disadvantaged" students. 

None of the supervisors at the Institute for Science and Matheuat- 
ics felt that the piiblicity the school received in the community, among 
home schools, through guidance counselors and in other media was suf- 
ficient. At the School for the Humanities the supervisors described 
publicity before the program in terms ranging frm "inadequate" to "non< 
existent." 

In all three schools supervisors stressed the need for early pub- 
licity with September mentioned as the ideal beginning time for princi- 
pals, assistants^ and chairmen in the summer program to talk about their 
schools with colleagues at citywide and district conferences. Each 
school had specific ideas for publicizing its work (e.g., a booklet on 
the Institute for Science and Mathematics, a film made at the School 
for the Humanities, etc.). 

When the supervisory staff was asked to what extent they felt the 
school reached "disadvantaged" children a variety of answers were given 
OMs was partly because the word "disadvantaged" was defined differ- 
ently. For seme it meant econondc poverty, for others the absence of 
motivation, and for still others it meant cultxzre clash.3 

The principal at the School for the Humanities thought that more 
than half of the student body was "disadvantaged." She felt that the 
program had reached a nmber of hard core problem children, but that, 
the school had not reached those "disadvantaged of middle-class values. 
Ihe assistant to principal said she thought the School for the Humani- 
ties reached the children they wanted to reach and cited as evidence of 
low economic status that most of the children had subway passes. One 
chairman said the school did not reach enough children of wogr kind, but 
that they had a cross-section of children with varied backgrounds. 



^These interview responses are reported in detail because they illus- 
trate how deceptive data can be when dealing with complex constructs 
such as "disadvantaged." H&d these not been interviews the range of 
definition and response would not have been fully revealed. 
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Another chairman pointed out that the Chinese childxen attending may be 
disadvantaged in terms of the dominant culture but were not disadvan- 
taged in terms of motivation. He felt that in order to maintain the 
advantages of the school it had to have both advantaged and disadvan- 
taged students. Another chairman was upset because the school had been 
unable to recruit more Spanish-speaking pupils. While many of the stu- 
dents at the school v;ere disadvantaged he disagreed with the principal, 
arguing that the school was not getting the "hard core disadvantaged" 
student . 

men the question as to whether the program reached "disadvantaged 
children was asked of the principal at the Institute for Science and 
I^lathematics, he said that he felt the school reached them, but that they 
V schools and pupils) did not all take advantage of it. He said that he 
sent a circular to all Junior high schools in the middle of June in an 
effort to recruit students, but only 59 schools replied. The assistant 
principal said that the school had been asked to concentrate on the dis- 
advantaged and, if a judgment was made on the basis of the areas in 
which the students lived, it had been successful in reaching the disad- 
vantaged student. However, he also noted that the program of the Insti- 
tute was not designed for the hard core disadvantaged, but rather for 
students with potential who were eager to get a look at subject matter 
not in the regular curriculum. -He. said that nearly all the students had 
college plans. 



C. TEACHER RECRUIT^ENT AMD ORIEOTATION 

The timing of the summer school program had particular impact on 
teacher recruitment and orientation in all three special schools. 

The coordinator of the summer program indicated, that recrxiitment 
- of teachers for the summer program is done on a seniority basis. There 
were about 20 applicants for every position available. In the special 
schools it was possible to allow leeway to principals to do their om. 
recruiting and to request specific people from among those eligible for 
assignment. These requests were honored. 

At the Creative Arts Academy nine of the 1? teachers who answered 
the questionnaire had taught in the program before. All assignments had 
been made centrally, but aside from the teachers who had taught in the 
program before, two or three were sent from headquarters and the rest 
were requested by the principal after consultation with his chainaen. 

The principal reported that he held orientation sessions after the 
start of the summer session, but before classes started. The assistant 
to principal reported that he had meetings with the chairmen the same 
day. Since this school was in the third year of its operation some of 
the chairmen and staff were able to meet prior to the start of the term. 
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However, the communication arts chairman was hired only two weeks before 
the start of the term and met her staff for the first time on registra- 
tion day. 3he therefore held orientation sessions for teachers in her 
department during the first week of the term. All chairmen felt their 
staffs were satis£)actory in terms of the requirements of the special pro- 
gram. 

Of three teachers who rated the orientation sessions one considered 
them "very helpful" and two "adequate." 

The staff at the Institute of Science and Mathematics was centrally 
assigned. All of the siqpervisors agreed that the principal and chairmen 
should play a greater role in staff selection than they did in the sum- 
mer of 1969. Since the project got under way so late, the principal and 
chairmen had to accept the staff assigned rather than recruit their own. 
The principal and assistant principal reported that they have been prom- 
ised the opportunity to do this should the program be r seated in 1970 • 
All felt that the principal and chaixmen should have an opportunity 
during the regular year to interview and recruit staff to satisfy the 
requirements of the special program of this school and suggested that 
either time be allowed for these interviews or that teachers and super- 
visors be paid for the time involved. The principal thought that staff 
recruitment should start as early as September and be completed by Feb- 
ruary or March so that final selections can be made by April, leaving 
time for everybody to work on program problems and do adequate pre-plan- 
ning. 

Since the staff was centrally assigned, orientation to the special 
program of the Institute was particularly important but the only time 
available was the first day of the term before the children reported for 
classes . Orientation sessions were held by the principal with the en- 
tire staff, and by the chairmen with people in their depeurtments. Of 
three teachers, one found the orientation sessions "very helpful" and 
two found them "adequate." 

The principal of the School for the HmiBnities reported she had • 
been able to recommend the assignment of all her chairmen and four of 
her teachers. The other teachers she met for the first time on July 1. 
Hiiere was general agreement that the teaching staff was not cooipletely 
satisfactory for the very special needs of this new school. The prin- 
cipal and chairmen felt it was desirable that they be able to select 
people with the very special backgrounds and skills required by this 
program. 

The principal and assistant to principal had two meetings with 
their chairmen late in June to orient them to a humanities program. It 
was not possible to meet with the teachers and get planning under way 
until July 1. The principal felt that she needed at least two three- 
how sessions with her teachers prior to the start of the sumner term. 
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Six of the seven teachers who responded said they found that orien- 
tation sessions that were held were "very helpful," The seventh teacher 
found them "inadequate." 



D. STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND CRIl-ERIA i-oR ADI^ISSION 

Student recruitment was another dimension of the timing problem, 
along with publicity and registers. At all three schools the supervisory 
staffs reported that all students who presented themselves for admission 
were accepted and that no selection process took place at the summer 
school. This contrasts with the selection which had been anticipated. 
For example, correspondence and memoranda publicizing the Creative Arts 
Academy program within the school system^ such as Board of Education 
memoranda to principals^ discussed the program in terms of its availabil- 
ity for pupils with "high academic potential and interest." Pupils were 
to be ...selected carefully by the home schools on recommendation of 
teachers, guidance counselors and principals. . .on the basis of demon- 
strated or potential talent in instrumental music, choral music, fine 
arts, dramatics, journalism and creative writing." Concerning zoning, 
the program was to be "open to all New York City pupils who reside in 
poverty areas." 



Although all children who applied for admission were accepted at 
the Academy, all the chairmen said that children needed some artistic 
aptitude and skill to be in the program. 

The principal said that the criteria for admission had changed 
since the summer of 1968. Talent, interest, and motivation were now 
considered to be more important criteria than reading levels. Two of 
the chairmen felt there had been no change in standards of admission al- 
though they agreed that the 1969 basis for admission was talent and 
interest. One chairman felt that there was a change and that reading 
levels were less a factor in admissions in 1969. 

The brochure that went out to the regular schools from the Institute 
of Mathematics and Science asked that they recommend students with "high 
interest and potential" in mathematics and/or science. They also said 
they asked for reading and math scores as information but not as criteria 
for admission. Supervisors agreed that the children who were recommend- 
ed were filtered through the regular school principals, teachers, or 
guidance counselors, and that their program offerings contained implied 
requirements. The assistant to principal estimated that two-thirds of 
the students were above grade in both reading cuid math, that another 
fourth were on grade and that the remaining 10 percent were not mnre 
than one year below grade in reading and math. He said that the stu- 
dents who were below grade constituted no problem in this school. 

The principal and science chairman felt that the criteria for ad- 
mission for 1969 were not different from 1968. The assistant to princip&JL 
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felt that there had been a change since achievement levels were required 
in 1968. All five of the teachers who were asked said they thought the 
present criteria for admission were satisfactory. One teacher thought 
there had been a change in the criteria since students needed only in- 
terest this year. 

Circulars that piiblicized the School for the Humanities within the 
school system indicated that any students interested in remedial work in 
reading, mathematics, or science to qxialify for a diploma, prcmotion>or 
general improvement, could attend. In addition, any student interested 
in an enrichment program of studies through the humanities designed to 
cultivate abilities and encomrage self -fulfillment was also eligible. 

The supervisory staff felt that the program would be best served 
by accepting children ranging from retarded to gifted and said that all 
applicants were accepted. When initial registration was only one-third 
of the 300 students expected, active recruiting was done to bring in 
children interested in the program. 

While it is laudable to acc^t children into summer programs, spe- 
cial programs with selected staff aimed at serving specific segments of 
the pupil population should have sufficient time to selectively admit 
that population most likely to profit from such programs. 
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CliAPTIK VII 
THE DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY 

A. PERCEPTIONS OF GOALS AND REALIZATION OF GOALS OF THE PROGRAMS. 

1. At the Academy 

The special goals of the Academy were varioxisly stated by the su- 
pervisory staff. The principal saw the goals as the refinement of 
talent so children similarly endowed can work together to develop self- 
esteem and recognition through performing and participating in the com- 
munity, before real audiences in the parks,and on television. He thought 
the school was realizing its goals very well. The assistant said he 
thought the goals of the school were to give youngsters success in the 
areas of their interest and talent, and an individualized approach to 
art free of pressures. He too felt these goals were being met to a 
great extent. The music chairman saw the goals of the school to be the 
development of musicianship and understanding and appreciation of music 
through performance and a general humanities approach to "music and art. 
He said the improvement Li the performance skill of the children could 
be heard and that they seemed very interested in their work. The fine 
arts chairman thought the school should be helping children to find new 
areas of self expression through exploration, search and discovery of 
materials, tools, and processes not experienced during the school year. 
He thought the A^desny has been very successful in doing this. 

The communication arts chairman had a somewhat different view of 
the school's goals. She thought it should be a program that offers "en- 
richment in the arts to economically and culturally deprived children 
in addition to offering quality instruction to children of a different 
background who are interested In the arts." She saw the school as a 
meeting ground of these two goals with a program that cuts across lines 
as the regular school program has not been able to do. She felt that 
in terms of the disadvantaged the school had hardly realized its goals, 
but in other ways the goals had been accomplished. 

The teachers stated their concept of the goals of the school as the 
development of artistic talent in Junior high school students and the 
presentation of a program of performing arts without the pressure of 
academic work. They saw their own special functions as teaching the 
techniques by which the above can be achieved, developing artistic tal- 
ent, accompanying the chorus, assisting the conductor, keeping records, 
giving special attention to Interested students, and interpreting in- 
dustrial arts and fine arts through several activities. 

When the question was raised as to whether the Academy's prog«un 
could be carried on as an adjunct to a regular summer school program. 
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the principal thought it could not be successfully done. He believed 
that the voluntary nature of the program was most important and that 
its atmosphere would be spoiled if it were restricted in euoy way. ^e 
music chairman also felt that the program could not succeed as part of 
a neighborhood summer program because it woiald be too watered down. He 
said he would like to see an elementary instrumental and choral program 
in every regular school. Tkie assistant to principal said only the nec- 
essary people were required to carry on the program as an ad;)unct to a 
neighborhood program. The communication arts chairman agreed after some 
hesitation that such a program could be successful if it had a dynamic 
well -organized leader. Ttie fine arts chairman pointed out that every 
neighborhood has a cross -section of children interested in the creative 
arts. He said it is undesirable to label children in this age grot^ as 
talented or not talented, and that the program could be meaningful in 
terms of developing self-expression. 

Seven teachers were asked whether their students had an opportunity 
to perform, exhibit their work, act in plays, and have their writing pub- 
lished. All replied that they had. Six of the teachers felt that the 
time spent in preparation was well spent because such activities are 
evidence of accomplishment and becaiue they provide an immediate goal 
for pupils to work toward. The teacher who disagreed said that six 
weeks is no time to spend preparing for exhibits or performances. 



2. At the Institute 

Each of the supervisors stated the special goals of the school 
somewhat differently. The principal saw then as an opportuni^ for stu- 
dents to work and enjoy mathematics and science unhampered by strict 
curriculum, the provision of stimulation not available during the school, 
year, and the development of understanding, career goals, motivation* 
and a desire to do better. He said he thought the Institute had real- 
ized these goals, that the studaits had been stimulated and that they 
would want to return next year. The assistant to principal stated the 
goals of the school to be working with children of high potential and 
interest to open doors and kindle a spark in seme area of math or sci- 
ence. He hoped that some of the students would go into such an area in 
the future. He felt that good attendance, a low attrition rate, the 
attendance of some children who were in the school last yeckr, the many 
children who want to return next yeeur, and the presence of children who 
are willing to travel a considerable distance to reach school, all indi- 
cate that the school is realizing these goals. The science chairman 
viewed the school's special goals to be building internal motivation 
and providing fuel for an already internally motivated child. He felt 
that the school was realizing these goals to some degree, more than is 
usual, but less than it could. 

Four teachers answered the question on their view of the special 
goal of the school. Two of them expressed it as enrichment in math 
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and/or science, one as extra instruction for students who show potential 
in math and/or science, and one as exposure to math and/or science. Two 
teachers saw their special function within t;he school as providing guid- 
ance; three teachers saw it as providing instruction for students. 

The principal felt the program of the Institute could not be success- 
ful if carried out as an adjunct to a regular summer school program. He 
maintained that it would be too diluted if that were done. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is good for many of these students to get out 
of their own neighborhoods. The assistant to principal thought the pro- 
gram might be carried on as an adjunct to a neighborhood program provid- 
ing that the necessary staff, supervision, and facilities were available. 
However, he also thought that a central school was a good idea because it 
got children out of their own immediate neighborhoods so that they could 
meet new and varied people. The science chairman said he did not know 
whether the program could be worked out that way, but he thought it might 
if the program received the right advance publicity. 

Of three teachers who responded to the question, one said the pro- 
gram could be carried out as an adjunct to a neighborhood school and two 
thought it could not be. The reasons given against carrying out th?. 
program as an adjunct to a regular summer school were that it requires 
a centrally located and adequately staffed building and that the limited 
number of students willing and able to do the work would make several 
such programs doubtful. 

Two teachers reported that their students had had an opportunity to 
exhibit their work, perfoiw, have their writing published, etc. One 
said they had not, and one did not know. Three of the four felt that 
public performances, exhibitions, and publications were worth the time 
speat in preparation. One thought it a waste of time. 



3. At the School for the Humanities 

The principal and assistant principal stressed the interdisciplin- 
ary ungraded approach of the school and the principal noted the goal of 
teaching of a life style rather than the acquisition of fticts and infor- 
mation. She and her assistant felt that the school was successful in 
realizing these goals as evidenced by student enthusiasm and commitment. 
One chairman also spoke of giving youngsters a different perspective of 
life style by bringing together isolated disciplines into broad units. 
He was not sure that the school was realizing its goals, but felt that 
they were working in that direction. Another chairman felt it was the 
school's job to give the children dreams and experiences that would make 
them aware of the world. He felt that in some ways the school was very 
successful, since the students were happy. He also felt that the summer 
opened new horizons for the staff and that it was a learning experience 
for all. A third chaizmn saw the school's special function as quicken- 
ing interest in unfamiliar areas and helping children to understand 
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themselves and their environmezit , particularly the social environment. 
He felt that the school had begun to realize its goals. 

Four teachers responded to the question on goals. They saw the spe- 
cial function of this school to be showing that learning can be fun 
(four), stimulating an active interest and involvement in the humanities 
(three), and breaking down the barriers between subjects (two). All 
teachers said that they saw their special function to be instruction to ' 
students. 

The principal and assistant to principal both felt that this pro- 
gram could be offered as an adjunct to a neighborhood summer program. 
The assistant thought it could be done by giving each student two sub- 
jects that he needs and one that he likes. The principal said in order 
to be successful^ coordinators would be needed to train teachers for the 
program and design the program for different levels. The chaimen all 
felt that the program should not be restricted to a neighborhood; that 
it was essential to the basic concept of the school that children of 
varied ethnic and cultural backgrounds be brought together. 

Seven teachers who were asked responded that their students had had 
an opportunity to perform, exhibit their work, act in plays, have their 
writing published, and two said their students had not had such an oppor- 
tunity. Eight of the nine teachers felt that the time spent in prepara- 
tion was well spent. Four said they thought it provided a high degree 
of motivation and four mentioned that students want to be admired. 



B. PERSONNEL SERVICSS 

1. Characteristics of Instructional Staff 

Table VII-1 summarizes the data obtained on the experience and 
ethnic status of the staff. Teachers in all three schools generally had 
prior experience both in the program and classroom. They were predomi- 
nantly teaching in the subject field in which they were regularly 
licensed. At the Academy a majority of teachers and educational assis- 
tants were black whereas in the other two schools a majority or all were 
white. 
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mBLE VII-1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STAFF, BY PROGRAM, IN 
NUMBERS OR PERCENT AS INDICATED 



Characteristic 


Sub -Category 


Academy 


School 
Institute 


School 
for the 
Humanities 


Experience of 
teachers 


^ VPS. OT» 1 OQQ 

h yrs. or more 


e 

15 


0 

11 


2 
8 


Ethnic status 
of teachers* 


White 
Black 


/\ 
V 


100^ 
0 
0 


75fo 
25?'» 
0 


Ethnic Status 
of teaching 
assistants* 


Puerto Rican 

Black 

White 


15?^ 
% 

U 


0 

7^ 
14% 


0 

m 

0 


Regular licenses 
in subject area 


Yes 
No 


9 

8 


10 

1 


7 
3 


Previous exper- 
ience of admini- 
strative staff 
in program 


Yes 
No 


3 
2 


1 

2 




Previous exper- 
ience of teach- 
ers in program 


Yes 
No 


9 
8 


7 
4 





Ohese data are estimates provided by the principal of each school. 



Since this was a new program no previous experience was possible. 



2. Educational Assistants Services 
a. At the Academy 

The two principal roles planned for the educational assistants were 
assisting teachers with whole class instruction and tutoring individual 
students. All 17 teachers answering the questionnaire rated the educa- 
tional assistants as "valuable" (eight) or "very valuable" (nine) in 
these roles and in assisting with the preparation of materials as well. 
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Teachers also noted that the assistants helped with clerical work, moni- 
toring, and patrol duties. Students had a similar view of the help 
furnished by the assistants, but were not as strong in their praise as 
the teachers. Of the 12^ students who responded to the questionnaire, 
57 percent said the educational assistants were "very helpful," but the 
others (^3 percent) felt that the educational assistants either hadn't 
helped them "at all" or weren't "directly helpful." Students interviewed 
who felt the assistants were helpful specified that it was good to have 
someone give them his personal attention, particularly liking the idea 
of being helped by a young person near their own age (whom one stxident 
described as "more like helpful friends"). 

Of the 11 educational assistants questioned, ten believed they (the 
educational assisteuits) were very helpful to both students and teachers 
but agreed unanimously that their abilities were used to their fullest 
advantage when working with students. Most (82 percent) felt the staff 
had aided them in the better performance of their duties, generally (6^ 
percent) specifying the teachers as primary assisters. When asked if 
they would want to return to this school again next summer as an educa- 
tionsLL assistant, eight of the 11 aides said they woidd. The three 
answering *'no'* explained that delays in the receipt of their pay checks 
and the low hourly wage ($2.25 per ho\u*) were yhy they did not wish_to 
return again next year. 



b. At the Institute 

The principal of the school reported that the 12 educational assis- 
tants had been assigned by the central office and that they had to have 
at least a high school education. All three supervisors interviewed 
agreifd that the majority of those assigned to the school had a "good" 
or "fine" background in mathematics or science, except for one language 
major who was assigned to the library and shop. 

The principal and assistant reported that the educational assistants 
were used to help individual stiidents, particularly advanced student^, 
with such tasks as work with a microscope cuid taking a blood sample. 
Their other duties involved assisting with materials and clerical tasks 
pekrticularly related to attendance. One chairman required them to 
attend all department conferences and felt that they were able to make 
some important contributions. He foimd, for exeuaple, that they were 
aware of times when a teacher was going over the heads of the children, 
and that they were able to point this out with greater force and mean- 
ing for the teachers than he was. 

Five teachers responded to questions about the educational assis- 
tants and generally praised their services as valuable. All of them 
said they had used the educational aftsista&ts in tasks such as assisting 
with whole class instruction (five), clerical work (four), preparing 
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materials (five), performing monitorial duties (three), and tutoring in- 
dividual students (four). 

Students, too, generally found the educational assistants helpful. 
Porty.four percent of 107 students felt it was "good to have someone's 
personal attention, or that they "liked having a young person help 
them (lb percent). However, 16 percent felt that the educational assis- 
tants helped only the teacher or the office. 

The 12 educational assistants heard about the program through three 
sources: a friend (five), a guidance counselor (four), and a Community 
Progress Center (three). However they heard about it, most (ten) applied 
for their jobs at the Community Rrogress Center. The other two applied 
through a high school. «^ 

Only three of the 12 educational assistants indicated that they had 
attended a training session prior to the start of the summer term. How- 
ever, half had been educational assistants before and all but one felt 
they had some prior background, experience, or special interest that 
helped them perform their duties and so lessened their need for traSji- 
ing. 

All but one reported they had a chance to work with the students. 
Most (ten) felt they had specific duties to perform each day, specifying 
keeping attendance records (seven), preparation of materials (six), 
general messenger chores (three), and clerical work in the office (two) 
Only four listed individual tutoring among their tasks. Generally, the* 
educational assistants felt that they had been "really helpful" to the 
teacher (nine), to the children (eight), and to the school secretary 
( seven) . *' 

Despite their general feeling of being helpful, most (nine) of the 
assistants felt that their abilities were not used in the best ways, 
generally (five) because they were not assigned to areas of greatest ex- 
perience or because (five) there was no one at school who helped them 
to do a better job. Despite the feeling of so many that their abilities 
had not been well utilized and that they had not received enough help 
in doing their jobs, nine of the 12 would like to be educational assis- 
tants in the Institute again next summer and two gave non-school related 
reasons (travel, time and preference for remedial work) for not wanting 
to return. Only one assistant would not want to return because of a 
school related reason, citing the "poor organization" in the school. 

As in the Academy the educational assistants complained about pay- 
roll practices. Five said that they had not been paid on time. 
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c. At the School for the Humanities 

Hie principal of the school reported that the three educational 
assistants were assigned by the central office and had no special back- 
ground other than high school graduation. All three chairmen felt that 
this proced\2re was not satisfactory since it was necessary that the 
educational assistants have some background in the area in which they 
were assigned in order to work effectively. !£he principal and her assis- 
tant said that the educational assistants were assigned to administra- 
tive duties for one-third of their time and to the chairmen for d^loy- 
ment in appropriate areas for two-thirds of their time. !Iliey also 
acccmpanied classes on trips. 

The chairmen reported that they assigned the educational assistants 
to help in the classrocmS) as aides in the library and to clerical 
duties. While one chairman felt that the type of assignment given the 
educational assistants could not be avoided because of their limited 
backgrounds, another felt that on the whole the educational assistants 
were both badly utilized and underutilized.^ 

On the student questionnaire slightly less than half {k2 percent) 
of the students said they had received help from an educational assis- 
tant. The majority (^8 percent) reported that they had not received 
such help. Of the 22 students who said they had received help, nine re- 
ceived it only "once or twice," but the others reported consistent help, 
at least once a day. Ninety-one percent of the students receiving help 
from educational assistants said that they 2 iked being helped by a young 
person. Ttie other view was also represented! Two students did not like 
being helped by a young person! 

All three educational assistants returned a questionnaire and one 
of these was partially incomplete. Sased on these limited data we 
learned that these assistants heard about the program through a high 
school teacher (one) or a Community Progress Center (one), although both 
applied for their jobs at a Community Progress Center. ' Tvo assistants 
knew of a training session for the job and participated in it. Tiie 
third said he had not been informed of any training sessions. One of 
the assistants had been an educational assistant before and two had not. 
"She only background, experience and special interest they cited which 
they felt would help in the performance of their duties was typing 
ability (one). 

None of the educational assistants reported having specific duties 
to perform each day. However, they listed such activities as helping 



Only one teacher responded to the questions about the services of the 
assistants and so meaningful data on teacher opinions are not available. 
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with attendance, class cleanup, hall patrol, running errands, and cleri- 
cal work as parts of their assignments. They all felt qualified to 
peri^orm these tasJts. They all reported having no chance to work with 
the students and felt they had been of help only to teachers and the 
secretary. One educational assistant said lie did not think he had been 
helpful. They all agreed that their abilities were not used in the best 
way and that using them in tutoring individual students would have made 
better use of their abilities. They all said that no one had helped 
them do their jcbs better and tliat they would not like to come back to 
this school next summer because their abilities were not utilized and 
the job was not interesting. 



d. Conclusion 

Where they worked directly with pupils, the educational assistants 
liked their jobs and felt they were wisely used. Where they were clerks 
and bottle washers, they were not pleased and would not want to return. 
In all instances they wanted to be paid promptly. Whatever they did, 
the teachers and administrators were pleased to have them, with the 
pupils divided as to whether or not they were helpful but agreeing that 
it was good to have someone young available to them. 



3. Library Services 
a. At the Academy 

The Creative Arts Academy did not have library services. None of 
the supervisory and teaching staff felt that they needed it, and half 
(U? percent) of the students agreed with them. However, the other half 
(53 percent) of the students said they had had occasions on which they 
\irajited to use a library at school. 



b. At the Institute 

The librarian at the Institute of Science and ^4athematic6 reported 
that in addition to her regular librarian duties she conducted a course 
in library science and edited a weekly newsletter. She characterized 
the library as a "traditional" junior high school library with a "typi- 
cal" junior high collection. She felt that the Institute needed a 
greatly augmented collection on at least a high school level since re- 
ference material was very scarce. Hie librarian felt that the major 
strengths of the library program were its availability at all times, the 
course in library science, an atanosphere conducive to work,and additional 
materials brought in by the science chairman. 

The observers were not impressed with the library of the Institute, 
agreeing with the librarian that it was of typical junior high school 
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quality and describing it as having a "meager offering of mathematics 
books, one shelf and two racks worth." !Ihe observer stopped at the side 
of a few children observed in the mathematics class and found none of 
them reading any mathematics books nor had they read any during the sum- 
mer session. Ihe librarian was compiling a list of areas and books of 
research in mathematics and science. In interviewing the teachers and 
the st\2dents in the mathematics class, there was little awareness of 
what was in the library or how it should be used in mathesatics. 

Of four teachers who commented on library services, one felt the 
lack of library services and three did not. Three-fourths (7^ percent) 
of the students said they wanted to use the library at school, but half 
(^7 percent) reported that books, records and slides were not available 
when needed. 



c. At the School for the Humanities 

The librarian at the School for the Humanities described the physi- 
cal facilities of the library as being "attractive and well equipped," 
totally adequate for the needs of the program. While there was an ade- 
quate supply of materials at her disposal, she noted a need for more 
audiovisual materials. 

Although she felt that the program was effective, she found that 
the pupils used the library less during the summer. She attributed this, 
to their use of public and personal libraries. 

Nobody on the sxzpervisory staff of the School for the Humanities 
considered the availability of the library and pertinent books any prob- 
lem. The teachers agreed with them and so did pupils, for 6l percent of 
the students who rer>ponded said that books, records and slides they 
wanted or needed were available. 



d. Conclusion 

No strong library program characterized these schools and there was 
no evidence of a climate demanding one or seeing ai^ vital potential in 
one. The evaluation staff believes this is one area in which a "special 
school" might make greater utilization of special references and facili- 
ties so as to contribute to the climate of inquiry and thought. Work 
with school staffs is needed to help them appreciate what could be done 
with a functioning library program. 
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^. Guidance Servicefi 
a* At the Academy 

The Academy did not have a guidance counselor, but both the princi- 
pal and assistant to principal would have liked to have had one. The 
principal said he would like to have the guidance counselor speak with 
each child and find out about him. He said it might yield information 
about the relationship between achievement and talent and prepare more 
feedback for the regular school. In addition, the principal thought the 
guidance counselor could be a liaison person with the parents and commu- 
nity. 



b. At the Institute 

The guidance counselor at the Institute of Science and Itothematics 
indicated that she felt her Job responsibilities included individual and 
group work with students, providing career and supportive help to those 
v;ho needed it, helping students to grow in skills and personality, help- 
ing teachers and parents, and aiding paraprofessionals in selecting 
teaching as a career. To accomplish these purposes, she held individual 
and group sessions with the stud.ents and made daily visits to the class- 
rooms. The major areas of contact with the children involved counseling 
on educational and vocational problems, supportive counseling and role 
playing. In addition, the guidance counselor felt she had done "much" 
work with parents and had put out two guidance newsletters. 

As an additional responsibility the guidance counselor planned trips 
and visits to industry, private and social agencies. She also spoke to 
the children after their trips to get their positive or negative re- 
actions. 

All of the teachers who answered the questionnaire felt guidance 
services were there when needed. 



c. At the School for the Humanities 

All of the teachers at the School for the Humanities felt guidance 
services were sufficient. The guidance counselor indicated that his Job 
responsibilities included individual and group work with students and 
educational and vocational planning with teachers and students. Guidance 
was given both in the classrooms and in the guidance office where most of 
the children who came were self -referred. The major areas of discussion 
were vocational problems and educational planning with emphasis on career 
opportunities. In addition, the guidance counselor felt he had done 
much work with pairents. 
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The guidance counselor felt he lacked euny school information that 
might have given a more thorough picture of the students. Students who 
had. failed subjects did not always know what courses they needed and 
why. One student did not even know that he had failed any courses. 

The guidance counselor also conducted a trip program on a weekly 
basis to introduce students to the work, educational, social and per- 
sonal skills considered important in the world of work. 



d. Overview 

Guidance services were appreciated more than library services but 
seem to have operated at the Institute and School for the H'snanlties as 
relatively independent components of the program. There is a need to 
include the counselor in planning the overall program so that his pro- 
fessional services feed directly into the Instructional program. 



5. Artists- or Consultants-in-Residence 

All of the special schools had provisions in their organization 
for the personnel category of Artists- or Consultants -in-Resldence. 

a. At the Academy 

At the Acadany the category was used in dance, music and art. In 
dance a professional dancer worked daily as a co-teacher with a licensed 
teacher of dance. The music department employed six musicians, each of 
whom came in once a week, to provide individual and small group instruc- 
tion. The art department employed a consultant on kite making and an 
inter-media consultant. The supervisory staff agreed unanimously that 
these artists added "enrichment," "glamor," and "prof esslonalism" and 
were a valuable peu:t of the program. 

Forty-five percent of the students reported having had contacts 
with the Artists-ln-Residence,^ contacts they described consistently as 
"very Interesting" and "Interesting." 



b. At xho Institute 

The principal of the Institute in Mathematics and Science reported 
that the administration of the school discove^*ed too late that money was 



The evaltation staff believes students often considered the Artist-ln- 
Residence as a teacher and so the number who reported contact is a minimum 
estimate of the actual contact. 
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available for scientists or consultant s-in-residence, another effect of 
tne timing problem. Consequently none was present in the school this 
year. Both the principal and the assistant principal hope to make use 
of this category of personnel next summer. 

c. At the School for the Humanities 

The School for the Humanities had two positions for Artists-in-Resi- 
dence. These were used in the highly specialized areas (e.g., film 
making and acting) where the entire supervisory staff agreed they contrib- 
uted technical Imow-how and expertise that complemented the teachers' 
program . 

- Twenty-two students {kh percent of those who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire) did know of the Artists-in-Residence and had some contact with 
the Artists-in-Residence. Most (ik) of the students in the School for 
the Humanities, as in the Academy, found the Artists-in-Residence inter- 
esting and exciting. 



d. Conclusion - - 

4.U general satisfaction in the schools with the concept of 

the Artist-in-Residence, a satisfaction the observers shared and note 
in the chapters which follow. There was also good variation in their 
use and the position provides an element of flexibility in school staff- 
ing Which has immense potential for adding exciting dimensions to the 
instructional process in the special schools. 



6. Lacks in Personnel 

The administrative staffs of all tJ-iree schools indicated that there 
were additional personnel that would be valuable to them but each school 
had its own specific recommendations. 

a. At the Academy 

At the Creative Arts Academy two of the administr^itors felt there 
were no special personnel which they lacked. One administrator felt 
additional specialized classes might have been added with the necessary 
specialized teachers. The principal and assistant principal mentioned 
the need for a guidance counselor on the staff, perhaps, in the assis- 
tant principal's opinion, to function as a liaison person with the com- 
munity. The principal felt additional clerical help was needed and that 
more Artists-in-Residence would be desirable in the program. 
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b. At the Institute 

Both the principal and his assistant at the Institute in Mathemat- 
ics and Science said that additional clerical help would be valuable to 
whem. As it was, they managed with the help of the educational assis- 
tants. The principal said he would like an electrical trts and a graphic 
arts teacher so that these additional courses could be offered. !Ehe 
assistant to principal also wanted to add an electrical shop. In addi-. 
tion, the assistant principal said the school could use a metal and 
printing shop so the students could create the things they need for their 
special projects. He would also like an additional person to act as 
trip coordinator and liaison with industry to provide guest speakers. 
The principal suggested that a computer repaiiroan and another mathemat- 
ics and science person to take care of special projects would be helpful. 
The mathematics chairman said he wanted someone able to set ysp a mathe- 
matics laboratory who also knew where to purchase and how to use mathe- 
matics materials. 



c. At the School for the Humanities 



At the School for the Humanities the principal suggested that a 
full-time coordinator of minor areas such as the training of educational 
assistants, public relations, trips and transportation would be helpful. 
The other administrators felt that they needed no additional personnel 
because they had been able to use the Consultants- or Artists-in-Resi- 
dence to fill specialized needs. 



d. Conclusion 

The low attendance, of course, interacts with all of the data, but 
particularly with these suggestions. While all make sense in the ab- 
stract, unless the problem of low register is solved it' is hard to argue 
for additional personnel. 



C. ADMINIS!ISATIVE ASPECTS OF HiOGRAM 

1. Materials and Supplies 

a. At the Academy 

All the supervisors at the Academy found the situation good or very 
good in regard to the availability of material (starting with the first 
week), the quantity of material for effective learning, its appropriate- 
ness for the students* ability level and its relevance to their cultural 
backgrounds. The only exception was the fine arts chairman who reported 
that necessary materials were practically not available during the first 
week, but were very good after that. 
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The teachers too were satisfied with the materials except that four 
of eight found their availability only fair to poor duriog the first 
week. Otherwise, half or more found them good or very good in terms of 
quantity for effective learning (five), relevancy to the cultural back- 
ground of the students (six) and in texns of appropriateness for ability 
level (seven). 



b. At the Institute 

The principal stated that materials were available starting the 
first week but only because teachers and supervisors brought them from 
their own schools. Ttie assistant thought they were poor the first week 
and good as to quantity for effective learning and appropriateness for 
the ability level of the students. !Ihe principal concurred and the sci- 
ence chairman thought they were very good. Two of the four teachers who 
responded thought the availability of materials was very good the first 
week. The other two teachers thought it was good or fair. Five teachers 
responded to a question about the quantity of materials and two rated it 
as very good, two as good and one as fair. Ttie same proportions held 
for the appropriateness of materials for ability levels. Seventy-one 
percent of the students said there were enough materials and equipment 
for them to function at their best, and 29 percent thought there were 
not. 

The principal and assistant both felt that the Institute needed bet- 
ter laboratory facilities, more ccnputers and more electronic equipment. 
The principal made the point that this school needed equipnent co&parable 
to that of a well-equipped high school. This opinion was shared by the 
evaluation team's science observer. The principal, librarian and the 
evaluation observer all felt that the library facilities needed much im- 
provement. 



c. At the School for the Himanities 

Two of the chairmen rated the availability of materials starting 
with the first week as very good; the principal and the English chair- 
man considered it good and the assistant to principal thought it was 
fair. The quantity of material for effective learning, the omterial's 
appropriateness for ability level and the material's relevance to cul- 
tural background were rated good or very good by all the administrators. 

'The only teacher rating materials disagreed somewhat with the ad- 
ministrators and rated availability and quantity as fair and appropriate- 
ness and relevancy as good. Sixty-one percent of the st\idents said 
there were enough materials and equipment available for them to function 
at their best. Thirty-nine percent thought there were not. 
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d. CoTiClusion 

Tkie problems noted In previous years of lack of sigsplles and mate- 
rials seem to have been alleviated considerably in the special schools 
this year. Problems that did exist seem to have been ironed out in the 
first week. Administrators, teachers and pxipils found the materials 
generally available and administrators and teachers added the judgment 
that they were appropriate. 



2. Continuity of Records and Record Keeping 

a. At the Academy 

Four of the five supervisors at the Academy did not consider the 
availability or completeness of students* past records to be a problem* 
!rhe principal thought it was a minor problem. 

Tkie fine arts chairman said he would like to see changes made in 
the way in ^ich students are designated to attend certain classes. Ttie 
only other suggested change was in the curea of record keeping and was 
made by the supervisory staff. Ihis suggestion was that attendance 
record keeping be reduced or eliminated entirely. The school plaimed to 
send the students certificates of attendance and to notify the home 
school of attendance and the area in ii&ich a student worked. A reqtuest 
was also to accoqpany this information asking that the data be entered 
on the permanent record card. 

Although administrators felt no lack of information, six of the ten 
teachers questioned felt they lacked enough information about their stu- 
dents at the beginning of the term, specifically noting the lack of I.Q. 
and previous training which they wanted as informal estimates or for 
other purposes. Hovever, they too recommended less record keeping. 
Eight of the ten teachers who were asked this question said that the edu- 
cational assistants were moderately or very valuable in helping with 
clerical work. 



b. At the Institute 

Two of the three si^ervisors did not consider the availability or 
completeness of st\2dents' past records to be a problem. One considered 
it a minor problem. The assistant to principal said that the Institute 
asked for, and for the most part received, reading and math scores. In 
response to a reqxiiest for suggested is^rovements in record keeping, the 
principal said he would like to see a better attendance check. One 
supervisor said he would like to see the total amount of record keeping 
reduced, particularly for the guidance counselor* 
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'Shree of five teachers felt they did not have sufficient informa- 
tion about their students at the beginning of the term, lacking every- 
thing but the students' names, reading and math grades, and knowledge 
of students '' interests and accomplishments. 

All five teachers found the educational assistants valuable in help- 
ing with clerical work. 

The supervisory staff considered the availability of students' past 
records to be at most a minor problem. For students who took courses 
for credit, the school planned to send the regular school a pass or fail 
record and the parent a report card . For non-credit students they plan- 
ned to send attendance and progress reports. 

Various suggestions were made about records and record keeping 
(e.g., that all records and forms be provided by June 15, so that ad- 
vance work can be done on them). In general, the supervisory staff 
felt that record keeping should be kept to a minimum, and no changes 
made in present procedures. Seventy percent of the teachers who respond- 
ed to the questionnaire suggested no change in record keeping. 



c. At . the School for the Humanities 

Four of the five supervisors at the School for the Humanities con- 
sidered the availability and completeness of students' past records to 
be no problem. Only the assistant to principal felt that it was a minor 
problem. 

In general, the supervisory staff had few suggestions to make about 
record keeping in future years. One chairman felt that as little should 
be done as possible. The assistant to principal suggested that all rec- 
ords and record.-keeping forms should be provided to the summer schools 
by June 15 so they can be prepared in advance. 

The school mailed a report card to parents of students taking courses 
for credit. Die home schools of these students were also to be notified 
of successful completion of the course. For students taking non-credit 
courses the School for the Humanities planned to send on a record of 
attendance and progress to the home school. 

Most (67 percent) of the teachers recommended no changes in record- 
keeping procedures although one teacher joined the assistant in request- 
ing attendance forms at the beginning of the term rather than in the 
middle of the term. One teacher suggested the individual recording 
of guidance interviews. 

In listing their duties two of the three educational assistants re- 
ported doing clerical work, and two of the three said they did attendance 
work. 
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d. Conclusions 

Continuity of records concerned teachers more than administrators, 
as might be expected. There was more evidence of feedback to regular 
schools from the summer program than in the past, but continuity in the 
other direction still has a long way to go to be effective. 



3. Community and/or Parent Relationships 

a. At the Academy 

Of the 12 teachers and s\;^ervisors ^o were asked, seven indicated 
there was no parent-community participation in the program and five said 
that there was. These five noted conferences with parents, public per- 
formances, tours of the school, field trips chaperoned by parents, and 
the educational assistant program as evidence of participation. 

Since many (Including the evaluation staff) would not consider 
these events as "participation," quite probably the other seven staff 
members did not either. 



b. At the Institute 

The supervisory staff said that there was no parent association or 
club of any kind operating during the summer term, but they all felt 
there had been some parent participation in the summer program. OSie 
principal expected seme parents to acccnpany the school on a planned 
trip to the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. He also reported that 
the guidance counselor had had meetings with parents, made recommenda- 
tions to them, and contacted the home where the child's attendance was 
spotty. The assistant to principal said that high school guidance was 
given parents on Qpen School Day. He also reported that about 30 parents 
visited school on Open School Day and that many of them said they would 
advertise the school for next simmer. 



c. Ihe School for the Humanities 

At the School for the Humanities the administrators indicated much 
of the parent-school contact was through the guidance counselor. In 
addition, some parents came into school for a soul-food cooking day. 



d. Conclusions 

In brief, then, no clear program of parent or community involvement 
was indicated in any of the schools. It is a serious omission. 
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D. THE PUPIL POPULATION 

1. Demographic Characteristics 

The data avallahle on the characteristics of the pupils are pre- 
sented in Table VII-2. A majority of the pupils in the Academy were 
black whereas in the other two schools a majority were "other" (the 
ethnic category used by the Board of Education to include all except 
black or Puerto Rican children) . Both the Institute and School for the 
Humanities attracted a large number of Oriental children. 

All three programs attracted both boys and girls. The average age 
was 13, with most students not having attended summer school before. 
The fact that most lived in Manhattan was to be expected by the location 
of the schools. The pulling power of the Academy and Institute for 
children in other boroughs is also evident in the sizable proportions 
who traveled from the Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. 

At the Academy the students were also asked about their previous 
study and experience in the arts. Fifty-seven percent of 101 students 
questioned had previously studied their subject, 21 percent privately. 
Fifty percent of the students interviewed said they actively practiced 
their art outside of school (i.e., playing an instrument, painting, 
taking lessons, etc.). 

Almost all (95 percent) of the children interviewed aqpected to 
continue involvement in their art after the summer program ended, by 
taking lessons in their home school (58 percent); playing in an orches- 
tra (18 percent); and/or seeking advanced educational preparation 
either in a specialized high school, professional music school, or col- 
lege (55 percent). 
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mBLE VII-2 

ESTIM/ITED BSMOGRAFHIC lATk ON PUPIL PQPUIATZON, 
BY HiOCSUM, IN FSRCMS AND muS 



School 



Variable-^ 


Sub -Category 


Academy 


Institute 


Humanities 


Ethnic Status 


Black 


73^ 


30?& 


1% 




Puerto Rican 


15 


15 


10 




Oriental 


m 


28 


25 




Other 


12 


27 


50 


Residence^ 


Manhattan 


31% 


50)^ 


83?^ 




Bronx 


2k 


10 


k 




Brooldyn 


11 


25 


13 




Queens 


U 


15 






Richmond 


m 


«i 


«i 




Other 


3 






Gender* 


Male 


3^ 


67^ 


50?6 




Feasale 


66 


33 


50 


Age*' 


Range (years) 


10-18 


11-17 


9-17 




Mean 


13 


13 


13 


Sunmer School*' 


Yes 


37^ 


23li> 


2356 


in 1968 


No 


63 


75 


77 



!niese data come from principals' estimates (a); the Final Report of Dr. 
Bernard Fox on the 1969 Summer Program (b); or the p\9il questionnaire (c). 



2. Reading Ability 

As was noted earlier, a sample of children in each school vas drawn 
and reading achievement analyzed in order to estimate the range in abil- 
ity represented. 

Table VII-3 P' ^ents these data. In every instance the mean read- 
ing grade was above the seventh grade, ranging from 7.6 at the School 
for the Humanities to the 9.0 at the Academy of Creative Arts. While 
the ranges indicate that some children with low, even extremely low, 
reading or mathematics grades were admitted to these special programs, 
the percentage of children below 6.0 was only 13 and I8 in the Academy 
and Institute. Thus, only the School for the Humanities had a sizable 
proportion (36 percent) of children reading below the sixth grade level. 
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TABLE VII- 3 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, BY PROCSRAM 

















Percent 


Progreun 


Area 


N 


Range 
Low High 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Below 
6.0 


At or 
Above 
7.0 


Acadeiqy 


Heading 


62 




12.3 


9.0 


2.31 


18 


81 


Institute 


Reading 


72 
3h 




12.9 
12.it 


8.2 
8.6 


2.20 
2.35 


13 
15 


82 
68 


Humanities 


Heading 


36 


3.0 


12.k 


7.6 


2.75 


36 


h7 



3. Reaction to the Program 

The answers to several questions asked pupils about their reactions 
to the programs paint a consistent picture of student satisfaction with, 
and response to, the program in each special school. When asked if they 
liked the program at their school, three-fourths or more said they did. 
When asked if there was anything they could think of which they would 
have preferred to do during the summer, at least three out of five said 
no, they would prefer their school to any other possible activity. 
When asked if they had made progress during the summer in what they 
studied, at least four in five said "yes" and the. same proportion said 
they had developed new interests which they felt would persist after the 
summer. 



h. Teacher Estimate of Pupil Reaction 

Within the limits of the small samples of teachers (five to eight) 
responding, teachers agreed with pupils that it had been a good summer 
for the children. The teachers in each special school felt they saw 
positive changes in attitude towards learning, in their (the children's) 
expectation of success, and in the development of serious interests. 

5. Trips 

Each school used field trips outside the school extensively, with 
three or more typical for the classes whose teachers responded. Teachers 
and children alike were nearly unanimous in liking the trips and suggest- 
ing an even more extensive trip program for 1970. 
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6. Return to Program Next Year 

In an effort to evaluate general feelings about the special program, 
teachers, educational assistants and students were asked If they would 
like to return to the Institute next year If it was possible. Every 
teacher who responded would like to return. At the Academy and Institute 
most of the educational assistants would like to return, but as noted 
earlier the assistants at the School for the Humanities felt they were 
not used well and would not want to return. Finally, in each program a 
majority of students indicated a desire to return, with the majority so 
indicating larger at the Academy (86 percent) and School for the Humani- 
ties (87 percent) than at the Institute (67 percent) . The eaq)ression of 
continued Interest by students was even stronger than these data indicate. 
Most of the students who said they would not want to return cited reasons 
unrelated to school (e.g., having to earn money in future sunmers). 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE CREATIVE ARTS ACAJDEMY 
AS SEEN BY OBSERVERS 



Virginia S. Red 



A. OVERVIEW 



The follcwing comnents and reconmendations are based on written re- 
ports on 55 class observations by 13 observers (four in art, seven in 
communication arts, two in music), more than 15 infoiK-J. observations 
for which no written reports were submitted, and personal interviews with 
the principal, assistant principal, department chairmen, teachers, edu- 
cational assistants and students. 

A New York City junior high school student, exposed to concentrated 
creative activity for the first time at the Creative Arts Academy, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of his summer, calling it "the most excitiitr in 
my life. If but a handful of children had siinilar reactions, the sdiool 
has, in small part at least, achieved one of its goals. Another poignant 
situation testifies to the meaning and inspiration which the school held 
for students and teachers. At the final concert by the chorus, the mem- 
bers, all dressed in African Dashikis by their own spontaneous choice, 
rendered a joyous version of "0 Ifeppy Day"; spurred on by the warm audi- 
ence response, they sang it as an encore and invited all to join in 
clapping with them. No one present could have remained unmoved or missed 
the spirit of these children performing with deepest personal satisfac- 
tion something they found meaningful. 

The ensuing criticism of the Creative Arts Academy implies not that 
it lacks the hallmrks of success, but rather that, in order to achieve 
the highest degree of success, certain modifications, some major, others 
minor, should be considered. At no time should the standards be lowered 
to effect a measure of satisfaction for the time being. As in art itself, 
the standards for performance should be met with constantly higher degrees 
of technique and refinement. 



B. ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 
1. Recruitment 



The single problem cited by all faculty, administration, and students 
was low enrollment with the resultant underutilization of facilities and 
teachers. The attending students, teachers, and observers sometimes ques- 
tioned the value of the Academy if it could not draw more interested 
participants. 
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Central to the problem are these considerations: 1. type and qual- 
ity of promotion; 2. vehicles of communication within schools and commu- 
nity; and 3* timiog of announcement. The type and quality of prcDiotion 
is not only inadequate but fails to sell the assets of the Academy; the 
vehicles are unreliable; the late timing is most detrimental to the 
planning and execution of the program. 

Teachers, departmental supervisors, administrators, and observers 
!ai expressed the need to recruit earlier and more intensively in order 
to reach the triOy deprived children of the city. Many e3q>r eased the 
feeling that, although the children who attended had definitely bene- 
fited from the experience, it was the e^^ress purpose of the program to 
diligently seek out children who otherwise would not have been reached 
with non-credit cultural enrichment education. 



2. Scheduling and Attendance 

One of the outstanding advantages of the music program was that 
students were free to select any combination of classes and to change 
their programs should they wish. Although greater flexibility in sched- 
uling was observed in some departments more than in others, students 
availed thooselves of the opportunity to study different subjects in 
the same general field. Some did not confine their study to one field 
but selected classes interdepartmentally. 

There was no rigidity in the length of class periods . Many classes 
extended fron 9:00 to 11:00 or 11:30 A.M. with a short break; others 
used the suggested hour and a half duration. None began before 9:00 
although the first class period was suggested to start at 8:30. During 
the third and last period (from 11:30 to 1:00) Mondays through Thursdays 
students had private or smaller group instruction, pursued individual 
projects, snacked with friends, or left the school. On Fridays, all 
students assembled in the auditorium at this time for a professional 
concert or program. 

Records of pupil attendance were maintained by educational assis- 
tants for each teacher at each period. In view of the great latitude 
in schediiling and utilization of some classes, the amount of time and 
energy esqpended on clerical work in connection with attendance was out 
of proportion to its x^lne and meaning. Children were counted more than 
once as they progressed fz>am class to class or were omitted in some tab- 
ulations while they took snack breaks. 

In addition, the nimber on student rosters fluctuated from week to 
week, as new students were recridted by enrollees or the assistant prin- 
cipal and as some children took short vacations with their families. 
Some children attended during the first weeks of the program but were 
unable to remain long enough to participate in the concluding phases. 
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3. Educational Materials and Facilities 

In general, observers rated the availability of educational materi- 
als as adequate or less than adequate for this type of program. Teachers 
were resourceful in making use of available materials, but supervisors 
and observers noted the lack of some supplies they considered essential 
to the proper functioning of the classes. 

Availability of supplies and facilities for the music department, 
such as music, instruments, music stands, practice rooms, and rehearsal 
halls, were rated good to very good. 

In the Communication Arts Department, the dance classes were con- 
ducted without mirrors and practice bars in the gym. Observers also 
stated the need for drums to be used for accompaniment and suggested 
that some provision be made for appropriate dance attire. While the 
facilities and supplies for the creative writing students were rated by 
observers as good, it was suggested that published literature and tape 
recorders be made available for student use. Supplies for the drama 
class were inadequate. Observers stated that because the drama class- 
room was located in the sane hallway as the gym, the drama class was 
distracted by the dance music, noise, and passersby. Children worked 
without necessary hand-props. At the final program given by the Commu- 
nication Arts Department, the student productions suffered from poor 
lighting, hastily contrived, rudimentary props and sets, and malfunc- 
tioning audio equipment. 

A deficiency of storage space for supplies and incon3>lete projects . 
was cited by all teachers and observers of the Art Department as the 
cause for a general clutter in the students* working area. Observers 
of both painting and graphics classes judged the supplies to be limited 
in quantity and variety. Examples of particular techniques or styles 
to be used by students as models for their projects were not of good 
quality. In the photography class, the supplies and facilities were 
severely liinited; students and observers mentioned the lack of color 
film, flash attachments, suitable processing paper, reference books, 
and a proper dark room. 



C. LESSON CONTENT AND TEACHING MEIHODOLOGY 

The major positive feature uniformly cited by observers was the re- 
laxed, informal atmosphere in the classes; for the most part, students 
were characterized as interested and absorbed. Discipline was not a 
problem. The student-teacher relationships were generally more personal 
than in regular school session because of the more favorable faculty- 
student ratio and perhaps also because of less restrained attitudes on 
both parts. In the Creative Arts Academy, teaching methodology did not 
vary greatly from that in normal classrooms since even there the nature 
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of the subject matter requires that attention be given to each student 
on a regular basis. The lecture-recitation approach of many academic 
disciplines, seldom explored, in practical music, art, dance, and draoa 
classes, would not appreciably change the quantity of material absorbed 
unless the material itself is altered and escpanded to include an appre- 
ciable amount of history, literature, theory, analysis, etc. 



1« Music Department 

The course offerings of the music department were varied and con- 
sistent with those more generally ac- dpted in music education for this 
age group. Music chosen for rehearsal and performance by the instrumen- 
tal groups was typical of junior high concert music, e.g., primarily 
mainstream l8th and l^Jth century classical Western compositions, as 
evidenced by the end of tem concert program. Some popular contesiporary 
music was performed by the stage band and cho^'us; the concert band's 
performances were more routine. 

Considering the shortage of certain instrumentalists and vocalists, 
the level of ^ecution in rehearsal and performance was good, a clear 
indication of concentrated effort by both students and teachers. Most 
music teachers approached the classes with a rather professional atti- 
tude; it was assumed that children were at the Academy by choice and 
therefore committed to intensive work. Instances of a more dictatorial 
didactic method w<)re occasionally observed, but these were isolated. 
In the main, the level of instruction was above average. Teachers were 
enthusiastic and helpful. 



2. Art Department 

Ranging from three-dimensional art to photography, the choices in 
the art department were wide, if fairly conventional. The chairman 
noted the need for personnel specifically to teach pi^etry and film- 
making. Stagecraft, although originally projected, was not offered; 
photography was given on a limited basis to a maximum of six students. . 
For the students who selected- them, the classes in three-dimensional 
art, graphics, and poster design represented approaches not ordinarily 
found in Junior high school. Some teachers made a particulcur effort to 
relate materials to students' backr^rounds and Interests, e.g., a focus 
on African masks and the moon shot, otherwise, subject mterial was 
fairly typical and well within the ability of the age group. It was ob- 
served that most art classes lacked sufficient planning; relevant infor- 
mation and ^camples were not available when needed and aiidlovlsual 
equipment was not tested in advance. The given purpose and direction 
of the program were not apparent. Both observers and teachers expressed 
dissatisfaction at having spent an excessive amount of time on a kite 
project whose purpose was to publicize the Academy. For eight school 
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days prior to the "kite-in" at a city park, regular art activity was sus- 
pended for all art students. Attention was directed towards the design, 
fabrication, and decoration of kites to be flown by the children. An 
artist-in-residence, designated kite specialist, prepared an instruction 
pamphlet and, with the assistance of other teachers and the chairman, 
presented the project to their classes. Utie student response was unen- 
thusiastic. Teachers and students remained only mildly interested or ' 
•passive on succeeding days. When regular activities resumed, students 
were anxious to complete materials for the concluding art show. 



3. Communication Arts Department 

Under this heading are included the two performing arts, dance and 
drama, a;^d creative witing (poetry and plays). The comments, therefore, 
refer to a wide divergence in pedagogical method and course content. 
The dance class benefited from daily instruction by an "artist-in-resi- 
dence" as well as by the regular teacher. The class was conducted in 
such a way that, while often students participated as a unit, the class 
was also divided into smaller groups to improvise or practice given rou- 
tines. The teacher and artist-in-residence not only supervised but also 
danced within the group. rOie children and teachers were enthusiastic 
and involved. T»o observers noted that classes be^n without prelimi- 
nary warm-up exercises; they also judged routines to be uninteresting, 
questioned the authenticity of some ethnic dances and saw the need for 
more concentration on movement skills. It appeared that most children 
had had no previous training or prolonged experience in dance. Tiie final 
program demonstrated that they were capable, however, of learning and 
performing routines based on some foundational work done in class. 

As in dance, students in drama seemed to have had little or no prior 
experience in this particular art form. Drama classes were helpful in 
releasing the imagination and fantasy of the children. Learning how to 
respond in a group and working in a situation v/here free expression and 
lively interaction with peers was common were valuable experiences. It 
was found by all observers that although the degree of participation for 
some chilcJren was very high, others did not enter into class discussions • 
at all. Most drama activities were directed towards the final program 
at the end of the session, but loose organization and short-term planning 
during the summer were, in part, responsible for a final presentation 
conspicuously wanting in theatrical discipline and technique, stage 
management, and excitement. 

Enrollment in the creative writing classes, both poetry and drama, 
was so small as to affect the quality and variety of work produced. 
Fortunately, the few children enrolled were highly motivated and the 
teachers dedicated and enthusiastic, which to some extent compensated 
for small numbers. One observer termed the materials "standard"; another 
faulted student efforts for lacking spontaneity and good dramatic sense. 
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Without the stimulation, cross criticism, sharing of ideas and means only 
possilJle within a peer group, the leadership came from teachers, curbing 
some of the children's natural imagination and directing them towards a 
more standardized adult expression, ^e pressure to produce enough mate- 
rial, poetic and dramatic, in a final form suitable for performance at 
the end of the session contributed to the need to find good working 
formulae; little time remained for exploration of new ideas and methods 
and their svAsequent implementation. 



k, Friday Programs 

On five Fridays, during the third period, professional programs were 
presented for the enjoyment of the entire school. The chairman of the 
music department selected a wide variety of music, dance, and multimedia 
perforioances which did inspire and give pleasure to the students. Seme 
programs were more suitable than others; the most successful were those 
which encouraged student participation^ were relevant to children's life 
styles, and were skillfully presented. The teaching staff, administra- 
tors, and students as well as observers, Judged the programs worthHhile 
and beneficial to the Academy. Occasionally, children from other schools 
and parents attended at the invitation of the Academy. 



5. Educational lErips 

All departments sponsored special educational trips to musical and 
dramatic performances, libraries, etc., to stimulate further student in- 
terest and provide inspiration in a more or less professional setting. 
Destinations ranged from mldtown Manhattan to Saratoga Springs, New 
York, and the variety of experiences was broad. These venttires were 
considered valuable by students, teachers, and observers alike. Many ex- 
pressed the desire for more in future sumners. Perhaps due to the 
brevity of the summer session, planning for the trips was often minimal; 
full appreciation on the part of the children could have been assured by 
teachers' better preparing them in advance during class periods. 



ARTISTS-IN-RESIDE37CE 

The category of artists-in-residence had different connotations for 
each department. According to the original faculty roster, there were 
two artistti-in-residence: one in the dance department, one in art. 
However, another in "intermedia" was assigned to the art and coamunica- 
tion arts departments, the music department boasted five more. 

!Qie function of each of these skilled professionals varied from depart- 
ment to department according to need. In dance, the artist wan a full- 
time teacher working with the regular teacher; in the art department, 
the artist was utilized to assist in his speciality, kite-making, in 
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addition to painting. The specialist in "intermedia" prepared materials 
for the final programs. The music department engaged its five artists 
to give private instrumental instruction. All departments expressed 
their appreciation of the artists and their contribution to the Academy. 



E. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Creative Arts Academy offers a program rich in actual and poten- 
tial benefits to Junior higli school age children in the city. The fact 
that it exists at all is a source of satisfaction to educators and pro- 
fessional artists, and that it is able to function with a good degree 
of success as far as reaching the needs and desires of children is an 
indication that the program should not only continue, but also improve 
and expand its influence. In order to provide some guidelines for im- 
provement, observers offered specific recommendations in their special 
fields; teachers, department chairmen, administrators, and educational 
assistants contributed interesting and valuable infonaation concerning 
new approaches and methods. 

The program of the Academy should be so unique, so different from 
the common school experience that it will serve to excite all partici- 
pants. There are some subjects which are not a part of the curriculum 
of the average junior high school; these should be a special source of 
inspiration and instruction to students with such interest and ability. 



1. Scheduling and Attendance • 

The' offerings of the three major departments are rather rigidly 
compartmentalized into smaller subjects, the student selecting one sub- 
ject area exclusively or as many as three. Since for many children this 
is the first comprehensive contact with creative arts, it is important 
that they be as aware of the other branches of their chosen field as 
they are of their own. The cross -influence among students would enhance 
all the branches, envigorating the recipients and the donors. A common 
meeting for all students in each department scheduled weekly or daily 
prior to individual classes and instruction would afford an opportunity 
to share experiences and ideas, inspire one another, and appreciate one 
another's efforts. Art is not just sculpture, nor is communication 
simply playwriting, nor music only playing cm instrument. Connection 
should be made between the several components and the whole for full 
appreciation and understanding. 

Unless there is some financial or administrative reason for not 
doing so, classes could begin at 9:00 A.M. instead of the scheduled 
8:30 A.M. time in order to allow teachers to prepare materials, etc., 
for the day. Private lessons, conferences or departmental meetings for 
teachers and chairmen could also be scheduled for the half -hour period. 
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In act\jal fact, classes did not begin until at least 9:00; the time at 
the beginning of the d»y could be put to better use for all concerned. 

Although for more academic subjects the hour and a half period 
might have seemed too Icsig for effective use of the time, the Creative 
Arts Academy conducts most of its classes in a studio-like atmosphere 
and the long period is an advantage over the conventional 50-mlnute 
period. However, the session f^om 8:30 to 1:00 was criticized by sOl 
for its unbroken length* Between the second euid third period, a short 
time for relaxation for students and teachers would be helpful. Perhaps 
milk and cookies could be offered by the school. Sane students this 
sumer left the premises in search of refjreshments . A few went home 
before the third period* 

The amount of clerical work involved in keeping attendance records 
for each class, each period, could be lessened if it were possible to 
record a student's presence once a day. Since there is a reccT^t-'^m desk 
in constant attendance by an educational assistant, the students could 
sign in as they enter the school in the morning, then record their de- 
parture in the sane manner. Records would be more accurate because 
students* names would be listed, and the ediicational assistants would 
be freed to perform other functions more useful to the teachers* 



2. Educational Materials and Facilities 

Since creative arts stimulate the visTuG. and aural senses, techno- 
logical advances in methods of preserving sight and sound should be made 
available to students of the arts. Music and drama students should be 
able to record what they produce, playing it back for self -edification 
and class instruction* Slides and films of high quality should be pro- 
cured for art students; photography classes should have the benefit of 
the newest equipment for escposure, develqpnient, and enlargement of film* 

Besides audiovisual equipment, some basic necessities are lacking: 
' for dance classes, practice bars and mirrors, druns and other percussion 
instruments; for creative writing, photographer, and eu:t, reference books 
and literature; for drama, hand props and small sets. Supplies for the 
Art Department should be housed in suitable cabinets, and their quantity 
and variety should be increased. 



3. Lesson Content and Teachini; Methodology 

As the school is now organized, students are selected for their in- 
terest and potential in specific fields. For music students, especially 
instrunentalists, this usually means that they have had seme previous 
training either in school or with a private teacher. For other students, 
no previous training, but a certain cconitment to a field is escpected. 
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The emphasis is placed on the students' creating something artistic. 
This attitude on the part of the students and teachers to seme extent 
perpetuates the old concept of the conservatory where students are 
accused of having no brains, merely technique. Observers reconmiended 
that the departments present a more comprehensive approach to their sub- 
jects, that history and style be included as a regular part of the in- 
struction. Certainly, the art done by students should be contemporary 
in gesture, but it should reflect an avareness of the past, of other 
creators, of other styles and techniques. JUfcterial chosen as subjects 
should be relevant to children's life styl'es, but the issue should not 
be forced. If a student has a particular interest in a subject remote 
from his experience, he should be guided to an understanding of the 
subject from many aspects. Imagination should be excited by exposure 
to familiar and unfamiliar topics, explored stylistically, historically, 
and in comparison with others. 



a. Music Department 

Repertoire chosen for rehearsal and performance by the Music Depart- 
ment should be expanded at the two historical extremes. There should be 
examples of both early and contemporary music to supplement the main- 
stream selections. Ihe chorus and stage band illustrated that such 
music is satisfying and appealing to students. During rehearsals and in- 
dividual and small group instruction, more attention shoiad be paid to 
concepts, history, style, structure, and harmony when relevant. 



b. Art Department 

During "Kite Week," the goals of the Art Department were sacrificed 
to a single publicity effort. Nevertheless, it was evident that more 
preparation is necessary to coordinate activities of the various sub- 
jects before the simmer begins. The stage design class should in the 
fut\ire be imT)lemented and supervised by a professional designer. Like- 
wise, the photography class should call on the services of a person in 
the field. Originally conceived as service departments to the school 
as a whole, and art and drama especially, they should exist in their own 
right, providing appropriate instruction to interested students and 
'serving as a source of information to others. Once again, it would be 
desirable to bring all facets of art together in general discussion ses- 
sions . 



c. Communication Arts Department 

This Department has unique problems for one reason: it offers sub- 
jects not normally taught in junior high school. Most of the teachers 
in , nunication arts are involved in related subjects during the school 
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year I but not the ones for which they were engaged during the summer. 
Ihese instructors are an asset to the Acadeoay, but their guidance should 
be supplemented by that of professionals in the specific areas. As 
"artists-in-residence," these supporting staff members could function 
without problems of accreditation or seniority being introduced. Chil- 
dren would have the benefit of experienced writers and performers and) 
at the same time, have contact with the vitality of contemporary theater 
and dance personalities. Ttie goals of the department would automati- 
cally be raised; the achievements would surpass any now possible. 



d. Friday Programs 

Formal programs intended for consumption by the entire school should 
not be reenactments of typical ones already on the New Yorii scene geared 
to adult taste; they should be informative as well as enjoyable , practi- 
cal lecture-demonstrations. If a program is to be a concert , the 
musicians ^ould talk and demonstrate as well as play and sing. Fur- 
thexmore, the program should give children a chance to participate 
actively. If a program is a dance recital, students should have the 
opportunity to try a few combinations of st^s and have the significance 
of the dances explained to them. If the program is a theatrical pre- 
sentation, the actors should be encouraged to use students on the stage, 
discuss techniques, stage design, etc. If the program is an art show, 
the artist should discuss his style, techniques, background, and influ- 
ences and have students assist his demonstration in some meaningful way. 
For both children with professional aspirations and those at the Academy 
for the pleasure of the creative experience. It would be inspirational 
to hear from the perfoxmers about their professional lives, necessazy 
training, ways of making a living, and personal rewards. 



k. Planning and Organization 

Were the program to be funded and the publicity begun early enough, 
time could be set aside before the beginning of the summer session for 
a pre-planning meeting. Attending should be administrators, department 
chairmen, former students, and professioiials not empl^ed by the school. 
Students and professionals should determine overall objectives, projects > 
trips, performances, euid the like. Administrators and educators would 
advise on how goals are to be met and what is or is not feasible and 
desirable from their points of view. Before the siArt of the tern, 
time should be mandated for conferences with the full staff tc present 
the broad outline of the program; then, dviring or just prior to regis- 
tration chairmen could meet with teachers and educational assistants to 
fill in the details concerning that department's contribution. WeelO^ 
meetings of departments to discuss problems, adjust schedules, make 
changes in curriculum, and check progress would insure close collabora- 
tion among the teachers within the department. 
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5. Personnel and Staffing 
a. Teaching Staff 

Chairmen and administrators saw the need to select teaching staff 
members early in the spring, before other commitments are made, reflect- 
ing the fact that good specialized professionals are always at a preanium. 
At present, only teachers with patience and faith enough to await the 
probable implementation of the summer program, those who have been pre- 
viously involved in it, or friends of the latter are willing to take 
the chance. Earlier announcement of funding would result in greater as 
well as earlier applications. There would thus be a broader base from 
which to select potential teachers. 



b. Artists-in-Residence 

If enrollment warrants it, the Academy should hire more artists-in 
residence, not for the duration of the summer but on a daily basis as 
needed. Besides those mentioned as requisite for the Ccnmuni cation Arts 
Department on a seasonal salary, experts in specific areas should be 
present to consult with teachers and students for special projects. 
Some artists could additionally be utilized in conjunction with a Friday 
concert or to assist at a student presentation* !Ehe great flexibility 
with which the artists are now used is conaaendable; the recommendation 
is to further eacploit this quality. 

If the concept of artists-in-residence was expanded to include more 
of these staff members on a full-time salary, care should be taken to 
enlist professionals with recognized ability and experience. Even more, 
professionals with a love of their crafts coupled vrith a sensitivity for 
teaching it, shoiad be recruited. Per diem artists should also be 
selected for their expertise and ability to communicate inspiration to 
students • 

The suggestion has been made by the administration that the school 
attempt to interest one or more well-known artists in being sponsors, 
lending their support and name to publicize the Academy. Occasional 
guest appearances at the Academy during the summer and at a few schools 
throughout the city during the regular school year would be good public 
relations for the program. Observers were backed by teachers, admini- 
strators, and students in their belief that an intensive p\iblicity effort 
should be made in Pebruar-' or March, and that it should be conducted by 
a full-time skilled public relations person. The campaign, to be most 
effective, should reach directly into schools, communities, even hones, 
and solicit help txom. proper community agencies. 
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c. Educational Assistants 

Of the U assistants who returned questionnaires, nine were former 
High School of Music and Art students . Since the sumner school is not 
a true coomunity school and attracts children from many regions of the 
city* the educational assistants should reflect a Isroader experience 
distribution; perhaps they could be drawn frcm other special high 
schocCLs. 

Educational assistants should* as much as possible, be encouraged 
to help students and assist teachers in an instructional capacity. 
Theie young adults are potential teachers or artists themselves, inter- 
ested in developing their own artistic skills and, more ia^ortant, in 
learning about the educational process first-hand. If clerical work 
continues to be mountainous in quantity, a special group of high school 
graduates (not necessarily artistically inclined but possibly interested 
in administration) could be employed for the maintenance of attendance 
records, reception desk assignments, use of the mimeograph mchines, 
and other office work. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE INSTITUTE IN MATHEMAHCS AND SCIENCE 
AS SEEN BY OBSERVERS 

Anne Feskin 

A. OVERVIEW 

Both observers felt the program was an important offering to stu- 
dents, whether disadvantaged or not, who seem to be interested and have 
high potential in science and/or mathematics. The six-week program 
with the wide variety of offerings allows the student at an early age 
to learn ■' Lx different subject areas" and study one in greater depth in 
the project period. Exploration is encouraged since these are non- 
credit courses. The observers watched junior high school subject teach- 
ers offering high level content and junior high school students taking 
and absorbing the material. 

The courses offered in the Institute were not designed to repeat 
or anticipate the regular school program. This was substantiated thrnugh 
the observed classes which Included contact printing, blood count, in- " 
troduction to Mendel's law, microbiology, computer science, logic, 
finite mathematics, finding the cube root and set theory. One of the 
observers, who also evaluated the program last year, saw an overall im- 
provement in the physical plant, the administration, the faculty. and the 
students. 



B. OBSERVATIONAL FINDINGS 

The observers reported the relations between teachers and pupils 
positive and indicated that there was good rapport between pupils and 
administrative staff. The joint working atmosphere was evident partic- 
ularly during the project and laboratory periods. The class size for 
science classes average 12 with a range of seven to l8 and the mathe- 
matics classes averaged nine with a range of four to 22. 

In Ik of the 15 classes observed^ pupils were seated in a room 
arranged row by row and the pupils remained in th6ir seats. In only 
three of the 15 classes was there any time for the pupils to roam ffee- 
ly. However, ten of the 15 class periods were considered relaxc?d and 
open while the remaining were considered somewhat restrained. 



•4'ifteen classes were observed, seven in science and eight in mathemat- 
ics. These will be discussed together except where there were subject 
differences. 
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Although teachers had small classes, in only four was any Individ- 
ualized instruction seen during the class period. Typically (l4) the 
teachers remained in the front of the room and taught the class as a 
unit for the majority of the hour and ten minutes. Creativity vas con- 
sidered average with the degree of creativity rated as "moderately 
creative" twice and as "average" six times. Half (seven) of the ob- 
served instructors used "some" to a "wide variety" of teaching aids; 
these aids were used "effectively." In nathenatics the only teaching 
aid used was the coniputer. Except for two teachers, staff was rated as 
being "average" or "above" in rapport, sijbject knowledge,and consistency* 

The lessons were planned, usually extremely carefully with aljaost 
all (13) teachers adhering to the plan. All but one lesson laid a 
foundation for future lessons, with five of seven in science developing 
eonsidorable possibility for independent work. However, only occasion- 
ally (five of 1^) was there some relationship to the pupils* experiential 
bacl^grounds . 

The observers found the lessons were of rigoroius content and held 
the interest of the pupils (six of seven in science, four of eight in 
mathematics). Although interest was apparently high as judged by the 
students' attention, only four of the 15 lessons elicited spontaneous 
questions from the children. In all but one science class most children 
voliinteered answers, but this happened in only two mathematics classes. 
In 13 of the 1^ classes the questions asked by the teachers required re- 
call, identification or specific facts, and in 12, questions called for 
reproduction of concepts rather than production. In 11 cases generali- 
zations were provided by the teacher and in only seven did the teacher 
evaluate students* responses. 

The children asked questions mostly for information, clarification 
of instruction, or e3cplanation,and in only one class did students ques- 
tion to test ideas or interpretations. The children's responses were 
short and factual (nine), and in no classroom was exploration or alter- 
nate solution or unescpected organization offered. Only in the laboratory 
sessions did the children react to each other *s thinking and suspend 
Judgment. 

Educational assistants were seen in three mathematics classes and 
in two they were helping at the computers. In science one educational 
assistant gave a lecture in blood counts using his backgro\md as an army 
medic. Other educational assistants helped prepare demonstrations and 
worked in the laboratories. 

The teachers seemed to have enough materials and texts according 
to their needs, although the observers felt more facilities, additional 
and more creative materials should be made available. The need for the 
equipment to be kept in repair or repaired quickly was evident to the 
observer viewing a ccoipvter class vhexe both ccoooputers had needed repairs 
for about a week. 
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C. STPEXTHS A^^5 WEAKNESSES 

The major weaknesses noted were related to the lack of space, labo- 
ratories, library use, utilization of consultant services, teachers' 
ability to use methods other than lecture, and the need for closer con- 
nection between theory and practice in mathematics . 

The major effective features were related to the use of the class- 
room as a laboratory, the high-level content given, the pupils' ability 
to work at this level, the motivation and encouragement to pupils in the 
field of mathematics and science, and the availability of a center where 
all involved were math-science oriented. 

The program needs to establish more specific goeas so that it meets 
the needs and uses the experiences of the mixed group it attracts. It 
seems a class size of seven to nine students in all mathematics classes 
puts those who have had no algebra ai; a handicap. The significance in 
programming formulas is lost if the student has had no experience in 
algebraic solutions. Ihe observer substantiated this problem in talk- 
ing to the students working in the computer course. 

The science observer found the project and laboratory period the 
most vital part of the program. It was at this time that iMilf (l^7 per- 
cent) of the classes had small groxips working together or individuals 
doing independent work (e.g., dissecting, taking blood samples, etc.). 
Both observers found pupil interest and involvement high. Pupils were 
coining to the project of their choice. It is here that a feeling of 
excitement and involvement was observed. 

In the mathematics project period there was less encouragement for 
group work but there was individual work which was teacher conceived, 
directed, and supervised. In one project section the entire group was 
learning to use the slide rule with the teacher providing instruction. 
Students in the group using the computer not placed in the raathcanatics 
office were working independently and collectively on their programming. 

The teachers are not prepared for mathematics projects in the junior 
high school. A real mathematics laboratory similar to ones being set up 
in certain elementary and junior high schools (with Madison project shoe 
box kits, geoboards with activity cards, and mathematics laboratory kits 
developed by Hy Ruchlis) is an area to be investigated. In general 
there should be more connection V^tween theory and practice. There 
should also be more connection becween theory and practice presented 
in mathematics and science and between mathematics and the project 
period. For example, units on astronomy and conic sections, the com- 
puter, and Kepler's laws should be tied together. One such situation 
occurred when a science teacher called on the mathematics chairman to 
use the computer to help pupils find absolute zero in using their experi- 
mental findings and Boyle's formula. 
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It is suggested that the teachers of math, and science, and their 
consultants pre-plan and develop a group or individual project that can 
spark pupil projects. It is at this time that some ;)oint teachings 
might be discovered and interrelationships seen. 

ISiere was no evidence that any follov-up use was made of the trips 
in terns of using them in the subject classes. 



D« RECQMMENmTIONS 

Ttie observers offer the following recoomendations in the areas in- 
dicated. 

1. Courses 

In the light of the fact that this program is for those students 
highly motivated but not necensarlly knowledgeable in mathematics or 
science, a broad approach as well as a high content level approach should 
be offered so that there will be courses which can be handled by differ- 
ent ability levels. Specifically, there should be at least one course 
offered which presupposes neither knowledge oiiove the eighth grade level 
nor algebra facility. 

The many different mathematics and science courses shoiild continue 
to be offered. Expanded offerings might include more advanced science 
courses based on student interest at the end of the first three weeks, 
historic development of mathematical ideas through instrument develop- 
ment, and mathematics in various professions such as architecture or 
engineering. 



2. Materials 

More laboratory equipment for the photogrephy laboratory should be 
provided. Better equipped laboratories (as high school ones) should be 
used. A true laboratory of computers and calculators should be estab- 
lished. Materials in the classroom should be more varied using graphs, 
charts, overhead projectors, filmstrip machines, and related luiterials. 
A mathematics laboratory should be made an integral part of the summer 
program, and the program staff might consider using the Hy Ruchlis lab 
approaches, Madison project material, or Yoder instrument eqitipment. 



3. Staffing 

The suggestions above have implications for staffing. Iznplied are 
the needs for a teacher skilled in mathematics laboratory techniques, 
the provision of a laboratory assistant (as in the high school) in 
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science, the maintenance of close contact with the repairman for the 
machines, the use of mathematics and science educators as consultants 
to help the chairman, the application of new methodology to the class- 
room, more relation between theory and practice, and more use of out- 
side lecturers-consultants. Overall, this program as much or more than 
others, demands the careful selection of teachers who can he inspiring 
to the interested. 

Project Period 

The project period should be continued with those goals of the 
mathematics project reevaluated. Mathematics game playing, outdoor 
mathematics, and mathematics-science study should be planned. 



5. Planning 

There should be a pre-session meeting of the teachers to explore 
the program and develop beginning projects and interrelationsiiips of 
subject areas. There should be meetings of teachers, chairmen and stu- 
dents for evaluation purposes and bi-weekly planning. 



6. Library 

The observers suggested that one period bi-weekly be scheduled for 
each class in the library so that independent study, reading, and re- 
search could be done which is related to the class work. A seminar 
should then follow to allow students to share and discuss the readings. 
Other texts on the course subjects should be included as well as books' 
borrowed from better equipped libraries so that the library can be used 
to enrich mathematical and science learnings. Hie newsletter edited by 
the librarian with educational assistants as contributors should be con- 
tinued. 
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cmm, X 

THB SCHOOL FOR THB HUIMITXSS 
AS SEEN BY OBSSRVmS 

Frederick M. Binder 



A, PERSONNEL 

The obiervers were inpreseed with the eAthusiasm and effort with 
which the principal, her assistant and chairmen worked to publicise, 
organize and conduct the program. However, several factors inpeded 
their efforts. The principal had limited control over the selection of 
teachers. Since seniority governs the assignment of faculty for simsner 
programs, her power to choose particular instructors was restricted to 
the list sent from the Board of Education. Thus, only approximately 
half of the staff represented her personal choice. Though the program 
called for chaiimen licensed in music, art, English and social studies, 
an art ohaimnan was never obtained. The staffing of educational assis- 
tants also fell considerably short of the 15 called for: there were 
only three. ' 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to planning was the inability of 
the principal to call together the faculty prior to July first, the 
same day the students first aesenlbled and one day prior to the formal 
opening of the school. 

The quality of the staff in terms of knowledge, enthusiasm and 
teaching skill was judged by the observers to range from mediocre to 
excellent. With the faculty stronger in the creative arts than in the 
academic areas observers witnessed some of the most animted, excited 
and creative classes in the areas of music, drama, science, film produc- 
tion and the arts and crafts. Yet, on the other hand, there were too 
many instances of teachers reading a textbook to children in a totally 
uninspired monotone, having students take turns reading without discus- 
sion or escplanation of the material, and displaying ignorance of, or 
lack of enthusiasm for, the subject they were teaching. 

Part-time consultants were employed in dramatics, cinematography 
and mineralogy. Working with the regular teachers they added a great 
deal to the program.. What they lacked in the skills of teaching meth- 
odology, they more than ccmpensated for by the experiences and technical 
expertise they brought with them, 

A licensed school librarian was employed. As a regular member of 
the I.S. 70 library staff, she had the advantage of being fully acquaint- 
ed with the extensive resources. However, there was little evidence of 
an organized program to encourage the students to use the facilities or 
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to eoordiiiabc the library mteriala with aiii' oi* the aotlvJ.ties Jn the 
school. Raroly ms x,lw library occupied by anyone other than the librar- 
ian. 

'Hie educational assistants engaged in various clerical tasks and 
ran errands for the adninistrative staff. iTiero was no apparent attempt 
to include those young people in c3as;;room actiNdties or to bring them 
into close personal contact with the students. 



B. PUPILS 

Neither in terns of numbers nor socioeconomic backgrounds did the 
student population meet the expectations of the program. While exact 
attendance figures were difficult to determine, it is estimated by the 
observers that attendance rarelj' exceeded 120 students during the first 
half of the term and 80 during the final weeks. 1 The childre.i initially 
learned of the program through notices distributed and/or read in their 
schools shortly before the end of the regular school year. TJie attenpt 
to recruit students In the spring does not appear to have been marked 
by a great display of fervor. During the first weeks of the summer 
term the principal and her assistants made noble efforts to increase 
enrollment through publicity. Each of the city's major newspapers and 
many local conmunity papers carried stories about the School, and a 
number of television and radio stations also announced and described 
the program at I, S. 70. It appears that these attempts came too late 
and perhaps did not reach the proper audience. The television and radio 
t "plugs" occurred on afternoon adult entertainment programs rather than 

on the rock and roll stations popular with children of this age. 

According to the observers, relatively few students appeared to 
fall in the category of edusationally deprived. The observers were 
struck by the fact that many came with a rich preecnmitment to the very 
type of program being offered at the school. Among the pupils were sons 
and daughters of teachers, brothers and sisters of college students and 
college graduates . Only a small handful of children were engaged in 

- earning credit for courses failed during the school year in social 

studies, science and English. The scant representation of children 
from the immediate neighborhood can be explained in part by the exten- 
sive summer program of the Hudson Guild and the competition from two 
other schools being conducted by local agencies in I.S. 70. Neverthe- 
less, it was obvious that a number of neighborhood youngsters who might 
have benefited from the program spent their summer hours in the streets 
adjoining the school building. 



As noted earlier in the report, the school, estimates were 100 pupils at 
the beginning and 179 at the end. 
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The chiXdren in attendance aeemed to truly enjoy inany of the activ- 
ities of the school, 'J^e freedom of the program allowed them to leave 
classes in vhich they were not interested and in general to ccoie and go 
as they chose. Toward the end of the term empty classrooms and idle 
faculty revealed which of the programs and teachers had not been success- 
ful. 



C. PROGRAM 

The term "humanities" has in recent times been employed broadly to 
include Just about every discipline which investigates or displays the 
activities of man* TtiMB it often happens that all but the natural and 
physical sciences are embraced by the term. The faculty of the School 
for the Humanities displayed a willingness to be quite flexible in the 
matter of definition, even including science within their purview. 
Flexibility became the keynote of the program. Rather than present the 
students with a fixed ctirriculum cn July first they were asked to help 
choose with the faculty the types of studies they wished to pursue. 
Choices were made within the framework of the theme "Contemporary Nan" 
and the subject areas of social studies, music, fine and practical arts, 
English and science. Tht resultant initial program included classroom- 
centered academic courses in Afro-American, Chinese, and urban histo- 
ries, English classes eirphasizing creative speech and writing, and 
science classes with a biological stress particularly in the areas of 
botany and zoology. Several activities in the performing arts were 
scheduled Including instrumental and vocal instruction, modern dance, 
acting exercises, chorus, and preparation of a musical comedy. The cre- 
ative arts were represented by courses in photography, ceramics, crafts, 
painting and graphics. Also i«4Cluded were classes in home economics and 
consumer economics, designed to make extensive use of the stores and 
agencies of the local and larger communities through almost daily field 
trips. A nuBd>er of weekly all-school trips were planned to places of 
interest and relevance to the program including the Museim of Natural 
History, Fire Island, the Ramapo Mountains, Stratford Shakespear*^ 
Theater and New Hope* Pennsylvania (the latter replaced by a Broadway 
musical, Hello^Doll^; • It was the intent of the faculty to culminate 
the school's activities during the final week by establishing a Museum 
of Contenporary Man. 

Considering that so elaborate a program was planned in a matter of 
days, the success with which many of the activities were conducted is 
remarkable. Particularly effective were the creative and performing 
activities. The observers found the children in attendance in these 
classes enthusiastic, active, and apparently learning . Though science 
is not generally thought of as belonging in this category, the teacher 
built the course around displays and animals that children could handle 
and activities ^ich Involved the students in pLant and animal care and 
nurture. Oliis type of activities approach and the teacher's ability to 
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relate the subject matter to the children's daily lives appear to be in 
large measure responsible for the general consensus among the observers 
that science was the most successful of the academic offerings. 

Unfortunately a number of other academic courses, particularly in 
the social studies, were eventually cancelled for lack of attendance. 
Several other courses were conducted with attendance at times as low as 
two or three children. The disappointingly low initial enrollment in the 
school was certainly one cause for this situation. However, the poor 
performance of some teachers must also be considered an important factor. 
While, as noted earlier, lack of skill and enthusiasm can be charged 
against certain members of the faculty, the task of preparing new and com- 
plex courses in a matter of days is certainly a mitigating element. To 
their credit, the principal and chairmen constantly sought to revise the 
program to appeal to the interests of the children. For example, the 
addition of a film-making project in mid- term proved to be an unqualified 
success. 

Ttie trips involving almost the total student body and those of indi- 
vidual classes appear to have been quite successful. All entailed learn- 
ing as well as looking, and the Stratford outing, late in the term, pro- 
vided one of the few real examples of a coordinated interdisciplinary 
approach to the humanities. In preparation for this trip English, social 
studies and science teachers offered a joint presentation in which films, 
filmotrips and a three-dimensional, student-assembled model of the Globe 
Theater were utilized to engender an understanding of the times, the 
people and the play. The trips also provided an opportunity to employ 
the particular talents of the actress-consultant, who not only explained 
what was happening but was able to arrange for the children to meet the 
cast after the play. 

Given the success of this trip, it is unfortunate that the rich cul- 
tural resources of the city were not used to the extent they might have 
been. No opportunity was provided for the children to attend a concert 
of any kind or to see a contemporary non-musical play. 

With few exceptions such as the above mentioned Stratford trip and 
a "Soul" meal prepeured for the school under the leadership of the history 
and domestic science teachers, both occixrring late in the term, there was 
little evidence of an integrated pi'ogram in which all teachers worked to- 
gether through their 'isciplines and arts to achieve an understanding and 
appreciation of "contemporary man." Hhe planned for Museum of Conteos>o- 
rary Man was never established. Some individual teachers evidenced a 
conscious attempt to build their offering around the theme, but to a 
large degree the teachers conducted their classes without apparent know- 
ledge of or concern for what was occurring in other classes and without 
a sense of participating in a coordinated program. Considering that the 
establishment of an integrated program involves hours of planning which 
were not available, the results are not surprising. 
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D. PHYSICAL FIANT AND VAmULS 

I. S. 70 is A new and rather attractive building with many of the 
faciiitiei ncceasary to carry on an effective educational program. One 
structural inpedij&ent, however, ii the preaence of a central court cre- 
ating a division of the building into four vings. It waa unfortunate 
that, rather than having the daeaei of tho school clustered together 
in a isanner conducive to ease of coordination and coaauAication, they 
were scattered throughout the three-storie^ structure. Greater coopera- 
tion in scheduling room assignments among the three programs utilizing 
the facility was called for. 

ISie teachers found the audiovisual materials and the eqiuipment in 
the various laboratories and craft classrooms to be adequate and funds 
available through the school's grant to purchase desired additions. 
lAiere was at least one instance early in the tern of a teacher needing 
material and not aware of the availability of funds for such a purpose • 
Here again is another example of lack of conmunication apparently due 
to inadequate time to fuUy orient the faculty prior to the beginning 
of the program. 

The cafeteria was not utilized by the school though money was avail- 
able for a lunch program. It is the opinion of the observers that such 
a program would have been desirable and might have made the school more 
attractive for worlOsg parents. 



£. RECOMMENDflTIONS 
1. Staff 

An ambitious program and dedicated administration can be fully ef- 
fective only if a high caliber teaching staff is available to implement 
the plans. So long as seniority remains the primary criterion for sum- 
mer school assignments, unique programs have limited chances for coiqplete 
success. TlalB handicap can be partially overcome with expanded use of 
consultants similar to the artists-in-residence employed in the school 
this sinmer. These people can be hired without concern for licensing 
or seniority requirements, and they bring to the summer program talents 
not usually found among the regular faculty. Such consultants need not 
be limited to the performing and creative arts. Specialists in academic 
areas are alGo most desirable. Greater nuoabers and more effective use 
of educational assistants in the classroom are also recommended* 



2. Orientation and Planning 

TV) provide a coordinated interdisciplinary program requires long 
hours of planning. It is essential that the staff be designated early 
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In the school year, that administrators and chaizmen begin planning no 
later than December, and that the total faculty meet at least monthly 
beginning in an early second semester month, such as February* As 
early as April prospective students might be polled regarding their in- 
terests in the program (this should certainly be accomplished prior to 
the first day of the summer term). A three to five day intensive plan- 
ning session immediately prior to the beginning of the summer session 
is highly desirable. Attention at staff meetings should be given to 
such items as the purposes to be served by the school; the nature of 
the curriculum; effective methods of organization and employment of 
staff, materials, and teaching techniques; special activities and field 
trips. The utilization of New York City as a learning laboratory should 
receive particular attention. As early as possible a calendar of sum- 
mer cultural activities should be obtained and the offerings discussed, 
in relation to the school's objectives. 



3. Recruitment of Pupils 

To attract larger nisnbers of students, particularly from deprived 
ai'eas, a more intensive publicity campaign should begin early in the 
spring. In addition to reaching children through their teachers, prin- 
cipals and guidance counselors, efforts should be made to utilize radio 
programs popular with the age group for spot announcements, local news- 
papers, and community and church agencies. A film illustrating the 
activities of the several summer programs would be worthwhile and could 
be used by television stations as well as shown in school assemblies. 
Loce^L parents groups can be effective allies in publicizing the school . . 
Representatives of such organizations could well be invited to partici- 
pate in the planning. Their knowledge of the needs and interests of 
the children should provide a valuable contribution. Provisions for a 
free or inexpensive lunch program would undoubtedly make the program 
more attractive. 



k» Organization and Structure 

While freedom and flexibility are in general positive features in 
an educational venture, parti cialar care must be taken to insure that 
the program is not destroyed by a complete absence of ground rules. 
Students should have the opportunity to select courses and to change 
their minds, but after an initial period of experimentation, they must 
also make some sort of commitment to continuing their elective program 
with some degree of regular attendance. One of the problems noted by 
the observers was that a teacher could never be certain whether the stu- 
dents pres>>nt in class one day would be there the next. Constantly 
changing c^^as enrollments were not rare and greatly impeded the conti- 
nuity of course work. 
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5. ygcilitiea 

If the iehool is to be housed with other programs, ftrrangenents 
should be imde well before the beginning of the term to insure that its 
classroQoui, laborfttories and administrative center are as close together 
as possible in one section of the building. 
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CHAPTER XI 
A FINAL NOTE ON m SPECIAI PHOGHAMS 



In the separate chapters on the special programs, the chairmen of 
the observational teams have indicated the recommendations of their team> 
and ve shall not repeat these here. What we do wish to conclude this 
report on is the general impression about all three special programs 
gained from discussions with the separate teams which visited them. 

This impression is that whatever the faults, problems and shortcom- 
ings noted in this evaluation, these three programs represented an 
immensely important dimension of the summer program, and one which has 
great potential for significantly affecting the educational process un- 
folding for the children who attend. That each program is at a. different 
stage of development, and that each realized less than its full comple- 
ment of goals has been discussed earlier, but these discussions also 
noted that within each there is an educationally sound notion for a 
summer program. Moreover, in discussions with the observers the evalua- 
tion team heard adjectives applied to a program such as "exciting," 
"innovative" or "fascinating," adjectives often seen In proposals for 
Title I programs but not often heard during the evaluations. 

In brief, the evaluation team suggests that the needed steps be 
taken to develop the possibilities in the special programs for innova- 
tive curricula and methodology, for flexibility in programming and 
scheduling, and for developing an educations 1 experience which may have 
a powerful impact on the disadvantaged au^^lescent. These steps, noted 
in detail in Chapter VI, essentially involve early commitments of suf- 
ficient funds to make possible rational recruitment and selection of an 
appropriate pupil population end early recruitment of specialized staff 
which would expedite staff Involvement in the planning of program, 
materials and methodology. Qiven these early steps, proper publicity 
should assure the more than ample registration and attendance the pro- 
grams deserve. 
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Gvkie^m XXX 

ZVmSX CF EVALUA.TXON OF THE I969 SUMMER miOR HlQil 
Am INmMEDX/lTE SCHOOL FROORAN 



X,. THE B/ISXC PROGRAM 

The svonmer program for junior high and intermediate school pupils 
in 1969, supported by the State Urban Education Aid Program in New York, 
offered a six-week remediation and enrichment program for public and 
non-public school pupils* Ihe program included an Academy in the Cre- 
ative Arts, an Institute in Mathematics and Science* a School for the 
Humanities) and 11 sumner junior high schools that offered remediation 
and enrichment as well as repetition of previously failed course? for 
pi^ils in Brooklyn, the Bronx and Manhattan* No schools in the boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond were included in this program as the needs of 
the pupils in these boroughs were met through schools financed by the 
use of tax-levy funds. 

The ixBSlementation of these objectives was facilitated according 
to the Board's proposal by U junior high and intermediate schools 
offering a basic program: two in Manhattan* three in the Bronx* and 
six in Brooklyn; and by the three specialized schools that were all 
placed in Manhattan because of the special facilities available at the 
schools and their ready accessibility by public transportation to pupils 
from all five boroughs. 



A, OBJECTIVES CF THE BASIC PROGRAM 

The proposal stated that each of the U schools was to service 
approximately 300 to 1,000 students per school and was required to 
provide instruction for pupils who were retarded in reading and mathe- 
matics; provide intensive, small group instruction for pi^ils who had 
failed in one or more academic subjects during the school year; provide 
enrichment through non-credit, non-academic courses in industrial arts, 
music, typewriting, and library services; provide enrichment in litera- 
ture through non-credit instruction for pipile reading on or above grade 
level; and to teach English as a Second Language to foreign-born and 
non-English speaking children. 



"^Seven other schools offered the basic program but were funded from 
other sources and so were not included in the population for this study. 
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B« mLUATIOM FROCHDUBIIS 

1. Evaluation Deaig n 

The purposes of the evaluation of the basic program were to deter- 
mine the extent to which the summer Junior high school program utilized 
effective approaches to the education of youth from poverty areas and. 
to measure the degree to which the program helped pupils who had failed 
to meet the minimum academic requirements of their regular school pro- 
grams to overcome their school deficiencies. 

To fulfill these evaluation goals the following procedures were 

used: 

a. Achievement test scores in reading and mathematics were 
obtained from a sample of pupils at both the beginning 
and end of the program. 

b. Qualified observers visited a sample of classes to observe 
and estimate the quality of the ongoing instruction pro- 
vided. 

c. Qualified observers, specifically selected, visited a 
sample of classes to observe and evaluate the nature of 
Instruction in English as a Second Language. 

d. Questionnaires were distributed to teachers, teachers- in> 
charge, general assistants, guidance counselors, librar- 
ians, and educational assistants to detemine their view 
of the extent to which the program fulfilled the goals 
specified. 

e. Interviews were conducted with teachers -in-charge and 
general assisteuits to estimate the extent to which they 
believed the specific enricWent and instructional objec- 
tives were realized, as welLl as to obtain a general scope 
of the program at each school. 

f . Interviews were conducted with a random saxnple of p\;pils 
at the end of the program to estimate the extent to which 
the program realized the needs of the pupils involved. 



2. The Sample of Schools 



There were 11 junior high and intermediate schools in this phase 
of the summer program. 0^ these, four were selected for study as 
sample schools on the basis of location and pupil enrollment. Two of 
the schools were in Brooklyn, one in the 3x*utiX, and one in Manhattan. 
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In all, the four sample schools accounted for 26 percent of th& total 
susuuer school enrollment population, ^ese schools all offered the 
general curriculum caoprised of credit courses for those who had to re- 
take courses they had failed; non-credit corrective courses in reading 
and mathematics; and non-credit academic, cultural* and vocational en- 
richment courses. Xn addition, three of the sa»(ple schools also offered 
non-credit courses in English as a Second Language and pre-algebra. 



C. FXNDINCS BELATED TO ADMIMISmTION, T£ACmS,A2Q) SUPFORTIV& SERVICES 
.1, The Administration 
a. Bacisground 

Nineteen of the 22 teachers-in-charge and general assistants were 
licensed principals or assistants. Most (16 of 20) of the teachers-in" 
charge and general assistants had participated previously in sianmer 
programs of this nature. 



b. Views 

In general, the teachers-in-charge and general assistants saw their 
function and role as primarily administrative and sv^ervisory. 

OSie teachers-in-charge and the general assistants felt that the 
major strengths of the program were the teaching staff, the general 
school atmosphere, and the small classes. 

Both levels of adninistration believed that the major wealsnesses 
of the program were the attrition and poor attendance of the pupils and 
the length of the class periods, which they felt were too long. 

Generally speaking, the administrators were very enthusiastic about 
the program. They believed that the 8ix<^eeH program afforded the pupils 
and teachers the time "to do many of the things which are not done well 
during the regular school year." 



2. The Instructional Staff 

The sumnAry on teachers is limited by the fact that only 62 of 273 
surveyed (23 percent) responded. 



a. Background 

Most of the teachers held a Junior high school license (8? percent) 
and were highly eacperienced; 79 percent had five to 1^ years of teaching 
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experience; and similarly, large tnajoritics had taught in a sunmer pro- 
gram of this nature previously and had taKen courses related to the 
teachinc ot reading and mathematics. 



b. Views 

Less than half (42 percent) of the teachers knew about the orienta- 
tion sessions. Those who did found them "very" or "general^;/" beneficial. 

Most of the teachers thought well of the assistance given to them 
by other members of the staff, i.e., administrative personnel, guidance 
counselors, librarians, and educational assistants and school aides. 

Teachers felt that at least two out of three pupils attending the 
summer program would do better in this coming year than non-attenders 
of comparable ability. 

Eighty percent of the teachers reported that because of the small 
classes, they employed different teaching methods in their remedial and 
enrichment courses, generally giving more individualized attention. 

Problems listed by teachers were the attrition of the pv^ils (6l 
percent), the attendance of pupils {kO percent), and the availability of 
pupils' past records {37 percent), with only the last problem considered 
"major." 

In general, the teachers were enthusiastic about the program. Ihe 
overall feeling of the teachers was reflected by the teacher who said 
"this program provided a chance for pupils who had fallen behind to get 
back into the mainstream of our society, either through remediation or 
enrichment — to get ahead." 



c. Classroom functions 

Observations were made in 33 classrooms in four sample schools. 

In general, the observers found the classes to be small, averaging 
1^ pupils, with the teacher the only individual responsible for instruc- 
tion. In one lesson in four, an educational assis'cant or student teacher 
assisted. 

Ttie observers felt the overall quality of instruction was "average" 
or "better than average" (66 percent) but more often stereotyped than 
creative. They felt that the pupils needed "more motivation" to help 
them feel they could be academically successful. Further, the observers 
felt that at best summer school is considered a chore for most p\Q>ils and if 
we want pupils to attend summer classes to make up subjects or improve 
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in their deficient areas ve must provide them with a program that can 
conpete with the beaches and their friends. 



3* Guidance Cowaelors 
a* Backgrovuid 

Each of the U summer junior high schools had a guid&nce counselor. 
Data were obtained f^om eight. All guidance counselors in the program 
were qualified in their field with experience ranging from three to 20 
years in counseling. 



b. Views 

The guidance counselors indicated that their services were avail** 
able to pupils in both the remedial and enrichnent courses. !Chey re« 
ported seeing an average of 21 children per day. The counselors 
believed that while for the most part they did not have the inf oomition 
needed regarfling the pupils* past record, the pupils who should have 
taken advantage of their services did.^ 

All the guidance counselors indicated that they worked with parents 
to "some extent." 

All of the guidance cotsiselors were either "very positive" (six) 
or ''positive" (two) about the summer program which they felt afforded 
the students an opportunity to achieve academically and "feel better 
about themselves." 



U. The Librarians 
a. Background 

Each of the summer schools had a library and a licensed librarian. 
Seven of the 11 libraricuis returned questionnaires. 



b . Views 

!nie major functions of the sumaer school librarians were to teach 
the proper use of the library to pixpils, to assist in selection of books 
for p\;9ils and faculty, and to circulate library materials. 



^Tiie reader may remember that these numbers conflict with pvqpils' report 
of actual services offered by guidance counselors. 
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In general the libraries were perceived aa "adequately" equipped 
with boolC8» magazines, and reference niaterials. The librarians estimated 
that an average of 75 percent of the puEpils were reached by the library 
program this year. 

This yearns librarians appeared much more satisfied with the pro- 
gram than those in the past. The major strengths were whole classes 
scheduled for library sessions; the ability to work with individuals; 
and the ability to coordinate library work with subject area teachers. 



5. Educational Assistants 

Seventy-eight educational aides and nine cciisaunity aides assigned 
to one schoca gave their views on the program. 

The ccmmunity aides were primarily assigned clerical work and patrol 
duty but the educational assistants spent more time in actual assistance 
to the classroom teacher. Both groups felt they were successful in 
doing the jobs required of them. and both groups felt they were helping 
the pupils more than the teachers in their schools. 

inie educational assistants believed that the pupils could be helped 
more if there were more aides available to do individual tutoring with 
them, niey also felt there was a need to incorporate cultural and rec- 
reational trips into the program to make the summer program more attrac- 
tive to pvpils. 



D. PIMDINGS - PUPIL BACKCaiOUl©, VIEWS, PERPORMVNCE,AND ATTENDANCE 
1. Background 

The typical summer junior high school pupil, in the sample schools, 
was 13 or ik years old and was in the seventh or eighth grade prior to 
the summer session. Fifty-two percent were female, and 90 percent were 
black or Paerto Rican and had attended public schools in New York City 
last year. Forty- two percent had attended swmaer school prior to this 
year. 



2. Views 

Half of the pupils found regular school more interesting than sum- 
mer school. Of the 36 percent v^io preferred summer school, half attributed 
it to the excellence of the teachers. Those who preferred regular school 
said they had more time, more diversified subjects, and more materials and 
supplies . 
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Half too, said they received more personal help from their teachers 
in summer schoc? and aUnost all said it vas the teacher whom they be- 
lieved helped them the most in summer school o 

Of the 33 percent of the students who were aware of the presence 
of a guidance counselor, less than 20 percent actually spoke with him 
during the six-week s\imtter program. 

Almost an the pupils believed tliat simiaer school did help them, that 
they would do better in their class work in regular jchools (92 percent) 
and that they would like their regular schools more (^8 percent). 



3, Reading Achievement 

For the third summer in succession the data on change in reading 
level were strongly positive , based on pre- and posttesting during the 
first week of the prograsu 

Gains were achieved by pupils in Corrective Reading in each of the ^ 
summer schools studied, ^e mean gains ranged frcn ,k to 1.0 years, 
averaging .7. For all pupils in the four sample schools, the mean gain 
was .7 years. 

More than 7d percent of the 313 pupils tested increased in reading 
grade. However, 18 percent declined and so the disturbing phenomenon 
of a child losing ground while attending an instructional program was 
still present. Further analysis of the initial reading level of those 
who did or did not imgprove indicates that for the third year, the pupils 
who gained entered the program with lower reading grades (^.1) than 
those pupils who declined (^.^). 



k. Mathematics Achievement 

Similar pre- and posttesting in the corrective mathematics courses 
showed a mean gain for all ll8 pupils tested in the four schools of .6 
of a year, ranging from .3 to .8 in the separate schools. One h\mdred 
and one pupils (86 percent) of the ll8 pupils increased in mathematics 
grade levels with only 9 percent declining. Contrary to the reading 
results^analysis of change in mathematics by initial level showed that 
those who increased in grade level in mathematics entered the program 
at a slightly higher grade level (^.l) than those pupils who declined 
{k.9). 

5, Pass/Fail Ratios in Credit Courses 

Pi;9ils taking credit courses in the summe.^ program had to attend 
30 instructional days in order to receive credit for the course. In 
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addition, a pvcpil had to earn a mark of 63 percent on the uniform exami- 
nation given at the end of the course. Ttiia year 70 percent of the 
pupils on the final register received passing grades in credit courses; 
that is, English (76 percexit ' , Mathematics (64 percent), Science (72 
percent). Social Studies (70 percent) and Foreign Language (68 percent). 
'J^is vas slightly better than the 68 percent *rho passed in 1968. 



E. PUPIL REGISTRATION AUB ATTENDANCE 

Overall, in the four sample schools, between 66 and 96 percent of 
the pupils admitted completed the program, coniparable to 1968 where for 
three schools the range was 76 to 90 percent. 



II. THE SFBCIAL PROCSRAMS 
A. PURPOSE 

One part of the sutm.. * intermediate and Junior high school program 
was devoted to three speciaJized schools; located in Meuihattan, an Acad- 
emy in the Creative Arts housed in Music and Art High School, an Insti- 
tute in Mathematics and Science in JHS 104, and a School for the 
Humanities housed at I.S. 70. These three schools represented about 10 
percent of the total intezmediate school, junior high school population. 
Some of the children took courses for credit, but most were enrolled in 
non-credited enrichment courses. 



B. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Evaluation procedures at the three specicLL schools varied somewhat 
but in all three schools consisted of a professional evaluation of the 
ongoing program through structured and unstructured observations of in- 
class instruction, and a descriptive survey of staff and pupils to 
elicit their reactions and perceptions. Finally, spring achievement 
levels were determined for a sample of students a(3mitted to each pro- 
gram to estimate the range in achievement among the participants. 



C. HIOBLEMS COMMON TO ALL THREE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

There were four serious problems that all the special schools 
shared: 1. timing of the program; 2. publicity; 3. teacher recruit- 
ment and orientation; and k, pupil recruitaaent and criteria for admis- 
sion. 
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1. Timing 

The supervisory staffs and the teaching staffs at all three schools 
were in complete agreement that more time was needed before the start 
of the summer teiro for staff recruitment, orientation, organization, 
planning and publicity. They felt that the result of the late start 
led to problems such as staff that was not of their own choosing and 
not completely satisfactory, too little time for planning, inade^te 
orientation of staff, inadequate publicity that led to low registers, 
and the late arrival of materials. 



2. Publicity 

Publicity had serious and direct effects on the size of registers 
and the extent to i»hich the programs reached the students for whom they 
were designed. Publicity circulars and posters went out at the end of 
May and early June to schools. 

Supervisors questioned did not feel their program was publicized 
adequately. In all three schools, they stressed the need for early 
publicity with September mentioned as the ideal beginning at which to • 
have principals, assistants and chairmen in the summer program talk 
about their schools with colleagues at cifcywide and district conferences • 



^. Teacher Recruitment and Orientation 

Recruitment of teachers for the summer program is done on a senior- 
ity basis. In the special schools it was possible to allow leeway to 
principals to do their own recruiting frcoa those eligible for assign- 
ment. All agreed that the principal and chairmen should play a greater 
role in staff selection than they did in the summer of 1969* for since 
the project got under way so late they had to accept the staff assigned 
rather than recruit their own. 



k. Student Recruitment and Criteria for Admission 

Student recruitment was another dimension of the problem cluster 
with timing, publicity, and registers. At all three schools the super- 
visory staffs r^orted that all students who presented themselves for 
admission were accepted and that no selection process took place at the 
summer school. This contrasted with a Board of Education memorandum to 
principals which indicated that pupils were to be "...selected carefully 
by the home schools on recommendation of teachers, guidance counselors, 
and principals • • . " 

While it is laudable to accept children into summer programs, the 
special programs, with selected staff aimed to serve specific segments 
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of the pi^il population should have sufficient time to selectively admit 
that population most likely to profit txom that program. 



p, mSONNEL SERVICES 

1. Characteristics of Instructional Staff 

Teachers in all three schools were predominantly experienced teach- 
ers in the sub^ject field in which they were regularly licensed. At the 
Academy a majority of teachers and educational assistants were black 
whereas in the other two schools a majority or all were white. 



2. Educational Assistants Services 

In all three schools where educational assistants worked directly 
with piqpils, they liked their Jobs and felt they were wisely used. 
Where they were clerks and bottle washers, they were not pleased and 
would not want to return. In all instances they wanted to be paid 
promptly. 

Whatever they did, the teachers and adffi.ni8trators were pleased to 
have them with the pupils divided as to whether or not they were help- 
ful, but agreeing that it was good to have someone young available to 
them. 



3. Library 

No strong library program characterized these schools and there is 
no evidence of a climate demanding one or seeing any vital potential in 
one. The evaluation staff believes this is one area where in a "special 
school" one would expect special resources and facilities contributing 
to the cliraate of inquiry and thought. This area needs planning and im- 
provement and work with school staffs to help them appreciate wliat could 
be done with a functioning library program. 



U, Guidance Services 

Guidance servj.ces were appreciated more than library services but 
seem to have operated at the Institute euad School for the Humanities as 
relatively Independent components of the program. Ihere is need to in- 
clude the counselor in planning the program so that his professional 
services feed directly into the instructional program. 
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5, Artists or Consultants-in"Residence 

There was general satisfaction with the concept of the artist-in- 
residence, a satisfaction tlie observers shared. OJiere was alLso good 
variation in their use and the position provides an element of flesci- 
bility in school staffing which has immense potential for adding 
exciting dimensions to the instructional process in the special schools. 



6. Lacks in Personne l 

All three specie^, schools had various suggestions for personnel 
additions but the low attendance interacts with all of them. While the 
suggestions make sense in the abstract, unless the problem of low regis- 
ters is solved, it is hard to argue for additional personnel. 



£. ADMINISIElA'nVi: ASPECTS OF FROGBAM 
1. Materials and Supplies 

The problems noted in previous years of shortages of supplies and uate* 
rials ) seems to have been alleviated considerably in the special schools 
this year. Problems that did exist seem to have been ironed out in the 
first week. Administrators, teachers and pupils found the materials 
generally available and administrators and teachers added the jxidgment 
that they were appropriate. 



2. Continuity of Records and Record Keeping 

Continuity of records concerned teachers more than administrators ^ 
as might be expected. There was more evidence of feedback to regular 
schools from the summer program than in the past, but continuity in the 
other direction still has a long way to go to be effective. 



3, Ccnmunity and/or Parent Relationships 

No clear program of parent or ccenunity involvement was indicated 
in any of the schools. It is a serious omission. 
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III. SUMMARY OF OBS£RV£RS' COMMENTS ON SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

A. THE CREATIVE ARTS ACADEMY 

The Creative Arts Academy offers a program that is rich in actual 
and potential benefits to junior high school age children in the city. 
The escperience for the students attending was meaningful and inspira- 
tional, expressed by one- student as "the most exciting summer in my 
life." However exciting the program, there were some problems that 
mitigated against complete success. 

All the staff and students agreed that low enrollment was a major 
problem. Utiere was unanimous agreement that earlier and more intensive 
recruitment was needed to increase registers and reach the truly disad- 
vantaged children of the city. 

Discipline was not a problem. The atmosphere was relaxed and in- 
formal with interested and absorbed students. Since for many children 
this was the first comprehensive contact with creative arts, it is im- 
portant that they be as aware of other branches of their chosen field 
as they are of their own. The cross -influence among students would en- 
hance all the branches. A more comprehensive approach to the various 
subjects was also reccnmended by the observers. 

The observers felt strongly that the existence of the Academy is a 
source of satisfaction to educators and professional artists, and that 
it was able to function with a good degree of success as far as reach- 
ing the needs and desires of children is an indication that the program 
should not only continue, but also improve and eacpand its influence. 



B. THE INSTITUTE IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Both observers felt the program was an important offering to stu- 
dents whether disadvantaged or not who seem to be interested and have 
high potential in science and/or mathematics. 

Although teachers had small classes, individualized instruction 
was rarely observed. Lessons were carefully planned and on a high con- 
tent level. However) creativity was rated as average. Pi^ils* responses 
were short and in no classroom was there exploration. The laboratory 
sessions were the exceptions. These were considered the most vital 
part of the program. 

Materials were readily available with the major shortcoming being 
the need to keep equipnent in repair. 

The major weaknesses were the lack of space, laboratories, use of 
the library, use of consultant services, teachers' ability to use 
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methods other than lecture, and the need for closer connection of theory 
and practice in nathcinatics. 

The major effective features were the classroom as a laboratory, 
the high leval content given, the pipils' ability to work at this level, 
the motivation and encouragement to pupils in the field of mathematics 
and science, end the availability of a center where an involved were 
math-science oriented. 

Joint planning in the two fields of science and mathematics is sug- 
gested so that some joint teachings might be discovered and interrela- 
tionships seen. 

C, THE SCHOOL FOR THE HUMMUTIES 

During the first yeajr of an innovative and ambitious program, a 
dedicated administration is not enough to insure success. A high cali- 
ber teaching staff must be available to implement the plans. So long 
as seniority remains the primary criterion for summer school assignment, 
unique programs have limited chances for ccmplete success. The use of 
consultants, similar to the artists-in-residence, in both the creative 
arts and acadesiic areas can help bring enrichment to the program as 
well as overcome the seniority handicap. 

Early recruilaaent of personnel is essential if a truly interdisci- 
plinary program is to be developed. OMs would anew time for orienta- 
tion and joint staff planning. 

Relatively few students appeared to fan in the categc^r.^ of edu- 
cationally or culturally deprived. Meuny came with a preconiaitment to 
the very type of program being offered at the school. To attract large 
numbers of students, particul€u:ly from deprived areas, an intensive 
campaign should begin in early spring utilizing teachers, principals, 
guidance counselors, popular radio programs, connnunity and church agencies. 
Representatives of the latter agencies could wen be invited to partici- 
pate in the planning. 

While freedom and flexibility axe in general positive features in 
an educational venture^care must be tcUcen to insure that the program is 
not destroyed by a complete absence of ground rules. After an initial 
period of experimentation, students should be required to make some 
sort of commitoent to their elective program. 
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Center for Urban EducAtloh 
Junior High InUaMUU Suuier School Program 

INDIVIDUAL USSSON OBSERVATION REPORT 

drtotiOMt This qmotionnairt consiote of aultiplo oheieo »ad open end qii»'Sttom« 
PleftM reed each of the quootioas aa& doeida vhioh of the ehoicaa 
f oUowiag aaeh quaation beat daaozibaa your opinion* Than ohaok tha 
one approprUta to your ohoioa. If tha quaaUon doaa nat raquira a 
mulUpla ehoiea aaawar, plaaaa anawar in your own wozda tha opinioma 
you hava f oxaad aa a raault of your obaarvation* Tb»ak you vary nuoh* 



School — P»ta. 



Obaarya r L ength of ObaarvatioB. 

Gride or Claaa Subleet 

Tiaehar*a Kaaa 



!• Did you aae the entire leaaon? 

a. Yea 

b, .No» I Biaaad the beginning 

0, jHo, I niaaed the end 

£• How typioal do you think thia leaaon uaa of noaal functioning in thia 
elaaaroosT 

a. CoMPlately typioal or xeaaonabla approxination 

b. 2.«>triieal 

If atypical, plaaaa eigplaiai 



3, Vhat uaa the approxiMte nuaber of pupila in the teaching unit7_ 
If leaa than the total claaat what ware ths other children doing? 



Who participated in the teaching of thia leaaon aaide from the regular 
teacher? 

a* No one d, ^IdbrarUn 

b, ^School Aide e,_Other (apecify) 

c* S tudent Teacher H.*? 
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Individual Lesson Observation Report 


Bl 


Individual Lesson Observation Report Non-English Component 


1 

B7 


Principal Questionnaire 


BI2 


Teacher Questionnaire - Form A 


B18 


Teacher Questionnaire * Fom B 


B24 


Guidance Counselor Questionnaire 


B29 


Librarian Questionnaire 


B33 


School Aides Questionnaire 


B37 


Principal Interview 


B39 


Pupil Interview 


B/i2 
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Centar for Urban Education 
Junior High ami Intanadiata Suntr School ProgiM 

INDIVIDUAL I£SSON OBSERVATION REPORT 

Dir«ctioBSt Ihia quostionnaivt oonsiatt of auXtii^o ehoie« add opon ood quaatioaa* 
Ploaao road oaeh of tho ^uosiiona and doeidt vbioh of tho eholeos 
f olIoviBC aaeh quotUon boat doaorlbaa jour opinlottt Ihoa ohoek tho 
ono appropriate to your ehoioo. If tho qnoatioa dooa aot voquiro a 
■ultiplo ehoieo aBBWor» ploaao anawor la your om vorda tho opiaioaa 
you havo f oraod aa a roauXt of your obaorvatlOBt Ihaak you vary auoh. 



School ^Dikto 

Qhamm r L ongth of Ohiorvatlo^. 

Czado or Oaaa SuMoet 

Ttaehor'a 



!• Did you aoo tho ontiro loaaoa? 

a. ^roa 

b. N0| I aiaaod tho boginaiog 

c. N o. I aiaaod tho oad 

2. How typioal do you think thia loaaon vaa of aorMl funeUoaiae ia thia 
olaaarooB? 

a, ^Coaplotoly typioal or roaaoaablo approxiaaUoa 

b. A typical 

If Atypical* ploaao oxplaiai 



3, Vhat naa tho approxiaato nuabor of pupila in tho toaehing uttit7_ 
If loaa than tho total elaaoi what voro tho other children doing? 



^* Who parUeipated in the teaching of thia leaaon aaide f roa the regular 
teacher? 

a. ^Mo one d, ^Librarian 

b. ^School Aide e. pther (apecify) 

c* S tudent Toacher 119 
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16. Coniid«ring tht ability levol of th* pupils* how would you xate th« daptb 
of ittttruction? 

••._Outitandiiig 
b«_Bott«r than avoxago 

c. A varaaa 

d< B elow average 
e,_jBxtreMely poor 

17* TO what extent were pupila actively e&med in eoae aeanincful leazMlM 
experience? 

a. _Bvery or almost every pupil 

b. _j(ore than half the pupila 

the pupils 

d. .__Pewer than half the pv Ms 
•> V ery few or no pupils 

f* N ot relevant Explain 



18« How would you rate the pupils* overall behavior? 

a. ^ost wsll bshaved 

^« ^Soae well behaved, soss poorly behaved 

c«_j!ost poorly behaved 

19* To what extent did the class understand the lesson? 

a. _Understood total lesson 
^•..Understood about half ths lesson 
c«_Understood little of the lesson 
d« ^Did not understand lesson at all 

2Qa« To what extent did the lesson provide for interaeUon with the teaoher 
and/or pupils? 

should have been an opportunity for interaction during this lesson 

a« V ery often 

b. .Often 

c » O ccasionally 
d» B arely 

e. ^Kot at all 

IX_JIhere wae no reason for interaction during this lesson 

20b. If you answered M** or '*e** why not? 
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ZU How would you dwcrlbt tht ottiall taftchwf-puplX rtUttoaihlptt 

*. ^T^ehtr ••#>■ to got along wolX lAth all 

b. ^Ttaohtr to got allng wtll with loro than hOf tht mil* 

c. ^itachftr aooia to got along woll with loro thaa half tho F^Ua aid 

~*ahow8 OTort dlataato for aono 

d. lO^honona to got along woll with about half th. yuvlla 

f. ^Toachor sooaa to got along woll with fow or aoao of tho ptipUa 

22. How would you doacrlbo tho toachor'a ovorall handling of tho roll'a 
quoatlona? 

a. QuoaUoM woro, wolooaod and incorposatod late tho loaaoa 

b. '~'Q nootlona woro aaaworod ouporf lelallj 
e. Q aootlono woro Ignorod 

d. Mot rrt-otant Ixplaln 
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HOW would you rata tho pupll'a goaosal undorataallag of tho toaohorU 
opokon wordT 

a. B vory or alaoot ovory pupU undoratood fully 

b. M oro than half undorotood 
e. About half undorotood fully 
d. r owor than half undorotood 
o« Kot rolomnt i ^i^in 



2k. Gonorally apoafclag how would you xato tho oforall fuallty «f InatrueUoaT 



a. O utatandlng 

b. Bottor than avoxago 

e. A vorago 

d. B olow avorago 
o. ftttrtaoly poor 



25. Gonorally opoaklng. what woro tho aoat offocUto f oaturoa of thla loaaoa? 
(Vhat laproaood you tho aoat?) 



26. GoBOzally opoaklng, what woro tho loaot offoetlTO foaturoa of thla lootoa? 
(Vhat lapraaaod you tho loaat?) 



27. On tho teola of your oboorvaUon what roconaoadaUoa would you aako for 
futuro pr staaa of thla kind? 
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If the lesson you have seen ms typic*l of instruction in the Suuer Junior 
High School Progrsa what would you do with the progzM in future years? 

s« E xpsni 

b«___Ret»in as is 

c« Drop unless aodified byt 
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Center for Urban Education 
Junior Hich and iBtaziedlat* SMtr Sehool Pirogiui 

INDIVIDUAL I£SSON OBSERVATION REPORT 
NON-ENGLISH COMPONENT 

Olrtctionst PleaM rtad oaeb of tha fellenliig quaationa aaA aa a xaauli of yonr 
obaarmtlona pleaaa ohaek tha aultipla choica option that teat auita 
your opinionai For tha raaaining quaatlona, anavar in your ovn worda 
tha opinlona you hava f orsad* Thank you vary aueh* 

flehoo l 

Teachar'a Naae 

Length of daaa Fariod, 
Obaarvar'a Nam e 
Length of Obaarvation. 

1. fihat aathoda did tha teacher employ in giving the XaaaonT (I.Sm driU» void 
or other 0Uiea» etc*} 



Q mda lavel^ 

.Nuaher of Children. 
Date 



2, Nov effeeUva iiaa aha in iapleienUag then? 

a. V ery SffecUve 
tm E ffective 
c._JLverage Bf fectlvenaaa 
dm I neffaotiv » 
e« V ery Ineffective 
If you anawezad "d" or *e" why? 



3. Uhat kiada of aatariala did the teacher uaa in the leaaon? 
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4« How ef f •eUv« was fh« utilising thn? 

••_VMy SSff tctiv« 
. .__.b._af f •cti v« 

e*_Avtzag0 BrftctivtiMst 

d« I neff<*etiv 

e« V ery Intffective 
Zf you answered I'd** or "e** why? 



5« Bid the teacher woric with the children in a group or as individuals? 

&*_Vorked with the group all of the tine. 
b«_Vorked with the group nost cf the tine* 

c«_l!ine about etenly split between group and individual children. 
d«_Vorked with individual children nost of the tine. 
••_Worked with individual children all of the tine, 

6. Vhat was the physical organisation of ths classrooB? 



?• Vas the physical arzangenent of the elassroon appropriate for the overall 
conduct of the lesson? 



a. ^Yss 

b« F or ths aost part 
Gm N o 

8« Vhat aro the reasons for your Judgnent? 



9* How appropriate was the level of the work for nost of ths children in the 
group? 

a« T oo high 
b.____Appropri»te 
c«__jroo low 

10, Vhat are the reasons for ycur juclgnent? 
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n. Did tht loion appwur to bt mOX planned and wall orianlaad? 

a. ^Jfaa 

b. F or the aoat part 
c« H o 

12. Uhat are the reaaona for your jud^^ent? 



13. Koir would you deacrlbe the level of Intereat dtapUyed by the children? 

*. Koat of the chlldran Intereated all of the tUe. 

b, Moat of the chlldran Intereated aoat of the time. 

0. Moat of the chlldran Intereated about hOf of the time. 

d. Moat of the children unlntereated aoat of the time. 

a, M oat of the children unlntereated all of the tine* 

How typical do you think thla leaaon ma for the non-fcgUoh ccapnent? 

a. _Coaplt!tely typical 

b. _Hia8onaWe approxiiatton 
e« ^^H aa than a reaaonaWLe approxiaation 

15. vhat are the reaaona for your Jud«aent? 



16. Do you have any other coMienta to sake in regard to the leaaon? 



part II 

17. Vhat la the flrat language of the children In the claaa? (You alght want 
to cheek thia with the teacher). 

T^n^^ >>»«b«i> of Children 

S naniah 

b. C hineae 

c. O ther (apeclfy) 
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18« To whftt exttnt do tha ohildrtn app«Mr to be in nead of tho fingllsh as a 
Second language Progxaa? 

••_Nwiber of children very such in need, 
b* .NuBber of children eoaeiihat in need. 



o* .Nvaber of children very little in need. 



19* Would you say that the right children were chosen for the program? 



a, ^Yes 

b, F or the aost part 

c, No 



20, llhat are the reasons for your Jui^ient? 



The infon»Uon for quesUons m and m should be obUined from the teacher, 

21, Has the suuer school teacher received any information from the children's 
home schools in regard to their work in Bnglish as a second language during 
the regular year? 

a. 

b. I n some cases 

c. N o 

If you answered "a" or "b" what kind of inf ormaUon? 



22, Does the summer school teacher plan to communicate any information to the 
children* s heme echools in regard to the work they have done in English 
as a second language during the summer school program? 





Yes 




_In 1 




No 



23. Do you have any further comments and recommendations in regard to the 
quesUons of communicating information on the children* s progress? 
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24* Vhat art tht t«ach«r»» q»liflc»Uon» for ttaching IncUfh »• a ••cond 
languagt? 

a, D tgr— »ni/or eolltge courwa 
^In-MrTlc« tralalag 



25. 



Does ah* hold tht TBSL. poiltlon during the ragular jiar la bar hoaa achool? 



a*. 



Yoi 

Ko 



26. If yaa, for how long haa aho hoU tha poalUoftT_ 

27* It tha plauiing to taka tha axulnatlon for tha poaitiOB? 

a. 

b. Mo 

em I in't aura 

28* How wan Qimliflod would you juiga tha toaohar to ba In tha fdllowlng 
aroaa of toaohiag Bn^ih at a taeond laoguagt? Pltata ehaek appropriata 
aquaraa* 





Vary Good 


Good 


▲vara«a 


Poor 


Vary Poor 


1. K&owltdJta of aathoda 












2. Xnowladf^ of aattrialt 












3, Knowladga of ehildran*a 
Mftaa of wtakaaatta 













29. 



Do you hava any furthar eonanta to aaka in ra«Md to tha ttacharU 
ptrf oxaanca and qmlif ieaUona? 



30. What wtra tht aajor atrong polnta in tht laaton? 



31, Whai wart tht aajor waak pointt in tht Ittton? 
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Center for Urban Education 
Junior High and Intermediate summer School Program 

PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Directionst This questionnaire consists of seventeen questions. 

Please read each question carefully^ and if multiple 
choice, decide Which choice best describes your opinion 
and check the appropriate answer, on the remaining 
questions, answer in your own words the opinions you 
have formed about the summer program. A meiAber of our 
evaluation staff will be sent to speak with you per- 
sonally about the program and will pick up this form at 
that time. Please be assured that this information will 
be used for research purposes only and you will not be 
identified by name or school in our report. 



Mama. 



Date. 



Sunner School__ Position in Progranv^. 

Regular school 



1. Please answer question that is applicable (either Principal or 
Aes't Principal) 

Are you a licensed Junior High School Principal? 

«• ^Yes b. M6 

Are you a licensed Junior High school Assistant Principal? 

*• ^Yes b. Nb 

2. If you answered yes, what is your regular assignment? 



3. Have you ever participated in a summer school program of this 
kind before? 

*• b. N6 

If you answered yes, where? 
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4* What pttrc#nta9« of an avarag* school day do you tpand on tht 
following taaka and what pareantaga do you think nould ba idaal? 



Actual X^tSL 

1. Admlniatratlva % % 

2. Suparvlaion of inatructlon ^ ^ 

3. Curriculua building ^ ^ 
4* Staff training % ^ 
5. Othar (plaaaa apaeify) ^ ^ 

% % 



5. What ia your astimata of tha impact tha pxegran will hava upon 
your pupils Whan thay raturn to thair ragular program? Plaaaa 
aatiotfita in pageantaqa in appxopriata aquaraa. 



Oonparad to aon-attanAar Ooaparad to non- 
thi typical pupil in tha attandar, tha tr 
aaaadlal Prooraa villi ical pupil in th 

Irtlll 



Araas 


Do 
Battar 


Ranain 


Total 




Do 


Raniin 


Tot 


Ovarall Acadamic 
P«rfomane« 














JPSL 


subjacts thay ara 
studying in suaontr 
school 
















Attitude toward 






100% 










Attituda totiard salf 






. 








JOS. 


Educational Aspirations 






100% 
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6. How lould you rate the supportive personnel In terms of the 



Administrative 
Personnel (i.e. 
Teacher In Charge 

_or Ass't 


in 
school 


Very 
Adecuate 




Fairly 


Mbt 


No As- 
Bx s wcinco 
needed 














Guidance Counselor 














Librarian 














Reject Chairman 














School Aides 














Clerical staf£ 














Other (please 
specify) 

- 















7. 



What are the major contributions of the school aides? Please rank 
in terms of a 1-5 scale, with 1 representing their most major con- 
tribution and 5 representing their least contribution. 



a. 

C. 

d.. 



.Assisting with whole class instruction 
.Assisting with preparations of materials 
.Assisting with patrol duty 
.Assisting/ with clerical work 
^Other (please specify) 



How would you rate the books, materials, and supplies you have been 
given in terms of the four criteria below. Please check appropriate 



Criterion 
Availability, 



Very I 
good ' 



Very 
Poor 



week 



startihg with first 



2. Adequacy for effective learning 



3. Relevance to cultural background 
of pupils 
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9. Wtra any books* matariaXs, or auppXlaa purehatad ••pacially for 

tha program? 

a. Y a« b, Ho 

If you anfi#trad yaa» plaaia daacrlba thtm« 



10. How would you rata thaaa boolca, natarials or auppliaa In tama 
of thB four erltaria balov. Plaaaa chaek approprlata aquara. 



1 cntarlon 


Vary 

Good 


Good 


Fair 




vary 


1. Availability^ starting with first 
waak 












2. Adaquacy for affactiva laartiag 












3« Ralavanca to culttt:Lal baeloground 
of pupil a 












4« Appropriatanass for ability 
laval 













11. 



To What axtant ia tha eonnunity involvad with tha sunoar program? 

d. 



a« V ary gnieh 

b. M uch 

e. F airly Much 
If you anawarad **a*', **b**, 
imrolvaatnt* 



.vary litUa 
.Not at all 



**c**» or **d**» plaasa daacriba thair 



12. 'So what axtant hava you involvad yoursalf in ths conaninity from 
which tha sunnar school pupils ara drawn? 



13. 
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a. V ary much 

b. M uch 

c. F airly much 

Do you think tha program 
childran? 



a, ^Vary adaquataly 

b . A dsguataly 
e. ^Fairly adaquataly 

If you anawarad "d" or "a 



d. Vary littla 

a. N ot at all 

adaquataly publicisad among **disadyantag« 

d. Slightly adaquataly 

a. ^Not at all adaquataly 

f . No basis for aatimating 

, what do you think waa wrong? 
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bi ^^SiTJfr"*^* ^- Slightly adequate 

5* ^Sff*?**^*^ •• Not at all adequate 

l£ Csnn!«il^*?S"*^^ n . ^ ~t '^no*' ^ it 18 done 

ir you ansvered ••d" or "e**, what iias wrong? 



WaS^'Sel ^ ^^"^ wl^ction procedures for the Remedial 

IJSL Slightly adequate 

?• ^Srf^^*^ . *>t at all adequate 

c. ^Fairly adequate £. do not know how tt 4 a dAn^k 

If you anawezed -d- or -e% what JSTw^S^I ^ 



How do you think they can be improved? 
The Enrichment Programs 



The Remedial Pzogramt 



Mo Minor Moderate Major ways to 

Pmhlem Pm>%lai»» Pm>.1i>n| Pgoblftn. laargv^ 




Availability of pupil's 
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Generally epeeklagy bow do you feel about tht tumer eehool 

program? 

a« V ery enthuelaetie 

b Bnthuelaetlc 

e> M oderately enthuelaetie 

d. A little enthuelaetie 

e«__Hot enthuaiattie at all 
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Cod«_ 



(Leav« Slaakj 



Center for Urban Education 
Junior High and ZntoxmadUtt Sumer Sohool Frogrta 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE - FORM A 

SXRBCIIONSi The purpeaa of thia quaationnaira ia to gain aoia inaight into tha 
workinga of tha Sumar Junior High and Intanadiata Sohoola. Va ara 
aapaeially intarastad in your opiniona and attitu&aa tovaxd tha pro- 
graa in ganazal aa wall aa raoeuiandationa for future prograaa of thia 
kind, ihia data will be uaad for reiaarch purpoaea only and will be 
held in the atiloteat eonfidenee. You will no| be identified by naae 
or aohool in our reporta* Thank you for your ooopezation. 



Kuie_ 



_l>ate_ 



Bigular School 



Sumer Sohool 



1* naaae fill in ti<e appropriate aquarea. 



1 






2 













2. What licenaea do you hold? (Pleaae apecif yl 



.CoMion Branohea 
jJunior High School 
.Secondary 



e. 



JSiffly Childhood 
jOther (pleaae apecify) 



3. How aaay yeara of teaehing e]9erienee do you have? 




.Leaa than 5 yeara 

10 yeara 
10-15 yeara 



d._Jl5-20 yeara 
e«,^^I!ore than 20 yeara 
(pleaee apecify) 



4, Have you ever tought is a auaaar aohool progzaa of thia kini before? 



Y ee b. 
If yea, where and in what aubjeot areaa? 



No 
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5* What oouTMs havt you tektn rtlatod to tho toacMns of xwdlaf and 
■athOMtiet? 







Ttms of eOlITMS 


Iftf gf tifcta 


, Vbta 


Un&orgxaduato 








Gzaduata 









6* Kov did you hoar ahout tho program? 

a.^^^Dlatriet Supervisor 
b»_jpriaeipal of rogular aohool 
c> P riaeipal froa auntr aohool 
d« C oHeaguo la progxaa proTloualy 
•> O thor (ploaao apoeify) 



7* How aaay oriantation aaaaioaa wara aohadulad bafora tha progxaa atartad?, 



8a* Of thaaot how aaay did you attand?, 



8b* If you attaadadt how would you rata tha valua of thaaa aaaaioaa? 

a* V ary banafieial 
b*_jSaBaxally banafieial 
0* S oaawfaat banafieial 
d* Of so baaafit 



8e* What do you baliava wara the ssajor atrangtha of thaaa aaaaioaa? 



8d* What do you beliave wara tha aajor waakaaaaaa of thaaa aaaaiona? 
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B20 



S*?,^* J®"' of th« Upftot tht progzM wlU have upon your 
VxpiU when they return to their regular progxaa? Please estinate in 
percentage in appropriate squares. 





Compare! 
pupils i 

BXtLM Hi: 


i to non-attenderi 
I n Remedial pro- 
It 




Compared to non-atteader, 
pupils in Snriehaent sro- 

BBUk Nilll 


Araas 


Do 

Better 


Remain 
Same 


Total 
* 




Do 

Better 


Remain 
Same 


Total 
% 


Overall Aeadesie 






100« 










Subjects they are 
studying in suuer 
school 






loose 








looe 


Attitude toward 
school 






loose 








looie 


Attitude tornrd self 






loose 








loose 


Bdttcational Aspirations 






loose 








loose 



10. 



Do you employ different teaching methods in the snmer 
during the regular school year? 



program than you do 



e« 
d. 



JTest in enrichment courses only. 
Jfes, in remedisl and repeating courses only. 
.Yes, in both enrichment and remedial courses. 
.No, in neither enrichment or remedial courses, 



If yest please explain hov. 



U* ViOM you given a curriculum guide to follow for the summer? 

b. No 

If yest from whom? 



12. How much flexlbiUty do you have in planning the courses you teach? 



a. 

c. 

d.. 



_No restrictions at all 
.Some restrictions, but minor ones 
.Seme restrictions, but major ones 
.Completely restricted. 



Please explain your answer if you selected b, c, or d. 
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13* How would yott xtkU th« books, wttrUls, and supplios you hftvo boon glvoB 
for your oImm* in torms of tho four eritorl* Mow* (?ltftM ohoek 
«pproprl4to ftquAroo) 



Critorion 


Very 
Good 


Good 






Vory 

Poor 


!• AvalUbility, otorUng with 
first wook 












2* Adoquaey for off oetivo 
losmiBC 












3* Rolotsnco to eultursl 
teekxround of oupilo 












4, ApproprlAtonoss for ability 
lovol 













Vk. Vill you MBd isf orMtion about your pupila to thair rogular aehool? 
a« Y aa b. W o 

If yoa, what kiaia of infonatioa? 



15. 



How adaquato do you think tha aalaetioa proeaduiaa for tha aariehaaat prograa 
ara? 



a» V ary adaquata 

b. A doQuata 

c« m rly adaquata 



a,, 

f. 



Soaawhat adaquata 
'Not at all adaquata 
'Oo not know how it ia dona 



16« How adaquata do you think tha aalaetion proeaduraa for tha raaodial progzaa 
ara? 



a* V ary adaquata 

b« A daquata 

c. f kirly adaquata 

How do you think thay oan ba inprovad? 

lha Inriehaant ftogxaat 



d. S oaawhat adaquata 
a» M ot at all adaquata 

f • So not know how it ia dona 



Tha Rtaadial Frograai 
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!?• How would you rtto tho luppoptivo porsonnol in tons of tho adoouaoy of 
aMiotaneo they have given you? 





Very 

Adequate 


Adeouate 


I^irly 
Adeouate 


Not 

•1 W V 

Adeauat« 


No 

•eeper^w mm Awl 

Baauested 


Kaha 4 

etWllP X 

School 


AdBiniatretive 
Personnel (i*e«, 
Ttaeher in charge. 
Genoral AssisUnt J 














Guidance Counselor 














Librarian 














Subject Ghairaan 














School Aides 














Glerieal Staff 














Other 
(^ease specify) 















^* f^.?** contribuUons of the school aides in your school? 

(Check all that apply) 



c«. 
e. 



.Assisting with vhole class instrucUon 
.Assisting with preparation of Materials 
.Assisting with patrol duty 
.Assisting with olerioal work 
.Other (please specify) 



19* Vhat are the wjor contributions of the guidance counselors? (check all 
that apply) 

a»_I)ealing with behavioral problems 
b*_l)saling with eaotional problens 
e*_.Daaling with educational areas 
d*_l)aaling with vocational areas 
pther (please specify) 



20. Vhat are the aajor contributions of the libiarlans? (check all that apply) 
a* Giving f oraal library lessons 

^* piving assisUnoe to pupils (i.e., book recouexkUtUons, resouree 

InforMition, etc.) 

^•_J3ivlng Assistance to teachers (itS*, book recoanendationSt resource 
inforaation^ etc*) 
o *«_Pther (please specify) ^ 
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21. G«n«x»Uy sptftkiiis hov Mould you jmU tht foUoviag aspoots of tho twiHr 
•ehool progiM? 



FetOBtUl FroUM 


No 
Prebloii^ 


Minor 


Nodoiato 

SroUMi 


Major 


imjs to 

Jusszs 


Startins tUo of (Uy 
























Loiutth of elaoa poriod 












Atttitios of otulonts 

























22. Goooxally apoakiogy hov do you f o«l about tho auaior aohool progzaa? 

a. Vary oathuaiaaUo b, A iittlo aBthuaiaaUe 

ba '^^i nthuaiaatic o« M ot oBthualaatlo at all 

e«_Modozattly oathuaiaatlo 

23. GoBozally apoakiagy «bat axo tho aajor atroaglita of tho progiaB? 



24. Gonorally apMking, what aro tho aajor voaknoaaoa of tho progiaB? 



25* lihat roconenSationa would you aako for futuro progEaaa of thia kind? 
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Code. 



(Leave Blank7 



Center for Urban Education 
Junior High and Intexnediate Suamer School Program 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE - FORM B 

arecUonei Ihe purpose of this questionnaire is to gain some insight into the 
workings of the Sunmer Junior High and Intermediate Schools • Ve 
are especially interested in your opinions and atUtudes toward the 
program in general as well as recoomendations for future programs 
of this kind. This data will be used for research purposes only 
and will be held in the strictest confidence. You will not be 
identified by name or school in our reports, !Ihank you for your 
cooperation. 



Ntma. 



_tttte_ 



Btgular School. 



Suamer School 



1, Please fill in the appropriate squares. 



Period 


Assicnaent 




1 






2 













2, What licenses do you hold? (please specify) 



s*...,^Coaaon Branches 

b, __Junior High School 

c, __^Secondary 



d,_jBarly Childhood 
••_J)ther (please specify) 



3* How aany years of teaching experience do you have? 




.Less than 5 years 

10 years 
.10*15 ysars 



d,^_^15-20 years 
••...^lore than 20 years 
(please specify) 



4, Have you ever taught in a suaaer school program of this kind before? 

, b, No 

If yes, where and in what subject areas? 



* ^ 
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5* VhAt eouTMs have you taken related to the teaehias of reading and 
latheMtiea? 





Tvnee cf eeureea 


Vhere taken 1 




Undergraduate 








Graduate 








Kov did jou hear 


about the prograa? 



a# D ietriet aupervlior 

P rlncinal of regular aehool 
Cm P ritteiril fros auner aehool 
d« C olleague in psegraa previoualx 
e« O ther (pleaae apecify) 

?• How aany orienUtion eeaaiona were aeheduled hef ore the program atarted?. 
8a« Of theae, how lany did you attend ? 

8b« If you atte^ed, how would you rate the value of these aeasiona? 

V ery beneficial 
b. G enerally beaefieial 
c« S oaewhat beneficial 
d. O f no benefit 

8e« What do you believe were the aajor atxengthe of theae eeaaiona? 



8d, What do you beUeve were the aajor weakneasea of these seasiona? 
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What Is your estimate of the impact the program will have upon your pupils 
When they return to their regular program? Please estimate in percentage 
in appropriate squares. ' 



Compared to non-attender, 
pupils in Remedial pro- 





Do 

Better 


Remain 


Total 




Do 

Better 


It 

Remain 
Same 


Total 

% 


Overall academic 
performance 






10056 








1009S 


Subjects they are 
studying in summer 
school 






iOO% 








1005g 


Attitude toward 
school 














100^ 


Attitude toward 
self 






looa 








_ lOOjg 


Educational 
aspiration 






10056 








10056 



Compared to non«attender» 
pupils i n Enrichment pro- 



AO jrouc- opxnion oz tne succest 
needs and interests of the pupils? 



a.. 



11. 



^Adequately meets the needs and interests of most pupils. 
^Adequately meets the needs and interests of those p*- Is in 

the enrichment program only. 
.Adequately meets the needs and interests of those pupils in 
the remedial and repeating program only. 
^Does not adequately meet the needs and interests of any 
significant proportion of the pupils. 

Do you employ different teaching methods in the summer program than you 
do during the regular school year? 

a» Yes, in enrichment courses only. 

^« ^Yaa» in remedial and repeating courses only. 

Yes, in both enrichment and remedial courses. 

d* J^Of In neither enrichment or remedial courses. 

If yes, please explain how. 



12. Vsre you given a curriculum guide to follow for the summer? 

*• Yes b. No 

If yes, from whom? 
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13. HOW much fl«3Clblllty do you hav« In plMAiag the counos you ttach? 

a> \ lo restrletlona at all 

b. S omo r«strlctlon»f but adnor ormu 

c. S otm reatrlctiona, but wftjor onea 

d. C oBDlotoly roatarlctad 

Please explain your anairer if you selected b, e, or d* 



Ik, How would you rftte the books, xaaterials and supplies you hftvt bsen given 
for your elassas in tsrms of the four criteria b^ow. (Please check 
appropriate squares) 



Criterion 



Very 
Good 



Gocd 



Very 
Poor 



AvailAbility starting 
1. with first week 



Adequacy for effective 
2. learning 



aalevance to cultural 
3. baekg *^*"^ ywytia 



Appropriatenaaa for 
ability level 



15a« How aany tripa will your elaaaes go on with you during the auBaez? 



15b. 



b. 



d. 



One 
jiwo 
Three 



iHore than three (pleaae specify number), 
ilhat kinds of trips will they take? 



16. What other types of special programs will your pupils participate in during 
the suomer program? Please specify who is responsible for arranging thea. 



17. iiow often have you had contact with the parents of the pupUs in your class? 

a. very often d. ^TJarely 

b. ~Of ten Hot at all 

c. t ^airly often 

12. l.'hat wore the circumstances that requires contact with the parents? 
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X9« To what extent have you Involved yourself in the eoaaunlty fron uhlch the 
sunner school pupils are drawn* 

V ery much d, ^Very little 

b* .Much e. Not at all 

c«_FM,rly much 

20* Do you think the stumer school program was adequately publicized anong 
"disadvantaged** children? 

Vgy adequately d. S omewhat adequately 

^•—Adequately e. Not at all adequately 

c«_Fairly adequately f , No basis for estimattng. 

21. Generally speaking, how would you rate the following aspects of the summer 
school p^'ogzam? 



Potential Problem 


No 

Problem 


Minor 
Problem 


Moderate 
Amblem 


Major 


Vays to 
Improve 


Qriainization of proanun 












Availability of pupil's 
vast records 












Physical plant 













22. Generally spei^ingy how do you feel about the summer school program? 



*• Vogy enthusiastic d. A little enthusiastic 

^» Enthusiastic e. Not enthusiastic at all 

c,__Moderately enthusiastic 

23. Generally speaking, what are the major strengths of the program? 



24. Generally speaking, what are the major weaknesses of the program? 



25* Vhat recommendations would you make for future programs of this kind? 
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Center for Urban Education 
Junior High and Intsaadiat* Sunur School Progxaa 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

OirootiOBSi Tho pnrpoM of this quostioBBaixo is to tileit iafoziation psrtaia« 
ins to ths guidSBos prosxta at ths Junior High sad ZntsmsdUto 
SiOMT Sohools* Vs ars particularly intsrsstsd in jour opinions 
and rtocusBdaUons for futiss progxaM. this data lAll hs used 
for rossaroh purpooss ehly and will bs striotly oonfidontial. Pltasi 
hs assured that you will ng^ hs idsntif isd by aaas or school in our 
report* lhank you for your eoopsration* 



N&st_ ^l>»t*. 

StBBsr Sehoo l 
Regular Schoo l 



1. Vhat licenses and/or certifications do you hdd? 
a« C oMMn BESBches 
b« J unior High 
C« S econdary 
d« G uidance Counselor 
e« O ther (specify) 



2. How wny years of teaching experience do you have? 
a« N one 

b. L ess than 3 years 

0. 3-5 years 

d. 5 -10 years 

e* 10-15 years 

f. 15* 



3, How sany years of guidance escperience do yon have? 

a. 1 -3 years 

b, 3-5 years 

Cm 5 -10 years 

d, 1 0-15 years 

e, ^15-20 years 

f , acre than 20 years (specify) 



4, Please describe your Job responsibilities for the swer progeui* 
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5* Are guidance servlcee avallftble to all studeats? 
*«..^Yee, tc both enrichaent and reaedial pupils, 

^« to aostly xeaedial pupili only, 

to aostly eariohaent pupils only, 

<^«..^Other« please specify. 



6, How aany of the pupils who should take advantage of the service do so? 
*»«_^A11 of thea, 

b. M ost of thea, 

c. _^Soae of thea, 

d. Pew of thea, 

e. H one of thea. 



7* By whoa is a child usually refezxed? 
»»_Principal 

b. T eacher 

c. P arent 

d. Self 

•,__Other (specify) 



8, About how aany students do you see per day? 
Boyg Girls 

9* How are your sessions organized? 

a, ^Individttal 

b, ^ciass 

c. G roup 

d. G rade 
••_jOther (specify) 



• ^JJJ^^^ speaking, what are the aajor areas of discussion? (check all that 

Eteotional probleas, 

b,_Social probleas, 
o,_Behaviozal probleas, 
^•_Vocational probleas* 
••_Other (specify) 



U* What were the aajor aeans of contact? 

a, ^Individual contact, 

b. _____Workshops 

c, ^Koae visits 

d. B y letter or phone 
••_J)ther (specify) 
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12. 'to nhat •xttnt hav« you worictd with pftrt»t«7 
V ory Buoh 

b. M uoh 

c. O co*»ioa>lly 

d. H wXy 

0. Mot At all 



X3». TO nhat oxUBt m you »blo to ibIw outildo loftmli? 
a> V ory much 
b. Much 
c«_jOco»oioaitlly 
d« I teoly 

Hot at all 



13b. TO what aconeios? (KLoaao Uat) 



14. TO what oxtottt do you ha¥0 tho iBfoawiUoB yott aatd about tho wpliu 

paat roooxd? 

a. Totally 

b. MoaUy 

0. S caowhat 
d. H ot at all 

If you aamrorod b,o,or d, what infoxiaUott did you laoW 



15. Vhat iBf oxittUon do you plaa to aoni to hia xosular aohoolT 



16. Gonoially sptakiag what do you think axo tho lajor voakaoaaoa of tho Junior 
hi^ aehool guidanoo progEaa? Givo roeoaaoadationa for iapcoToaont. 
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SSSSl^p^SS?*' •trtngtha of the 



Centrally spaaking, how do you fool about thit auuior prentt? 
••_Vory poaltivo A'Awnwr 

b. ^PoalUvt 

o» ^Slightly poaltivo 

d«_jNodozatoly ae^tlvo 
o._NoeaUva 
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Center for Urb&n £due«tlon 
Jur. or High Md Znimtdlftte Swmt Seheol PMfM 

LIBRARIAN QUESTIONNAIRE 

filr«etloaii IMt autttiOBiftix* eoBiists of MTMiMa qutttioait KLmm rtcd 
•Mh quttUon emfnllri aai if aultiplt oh«iMt dteid* which 
eheio« test dMexibss your epiaien ftad ehMk th« anasofsUtt 
aasirar. Ob tht xMiaias ^MStioMt aamv is your am moeds th« 
opiBiras you Ymf formed about th« Maw joMfM at a xoault of 
your position as a school litazla&. Aomo bo assusod ttftt Jho 
iBf onaUoB iiiU bo usod for zososxeh p i ip osos only aad you vlll 
not bo idoBtif iod by school or bom in our soport. IhMdc you for 
your eooporfttioBt 



Naao 

StOttor aehoel 



Rosulax School, 



!• Htet cortif iofttioBS aad/or lieoBsoo do you hold? (Ploaso list) 

a« Junior High Sohod 

b« C osaoB Braaehos 

0, Jtmior Sigh Specialist (what asoa) 

d« S oeoadary 

o« Othor (ploaso specify) 



2, Vhat ms your aost rocont odlogo wocfc? 

Oato Courso C611ogo_ 



3. Hon did you hoar about this progiaB? 



D istrict Suporvisor 
b. P rincipal of rogulmr school 

0* ^CollMguo in prograa protioualy 

d. P rincipal of suuor school 
o. B oard of B&uoation Mtorials 
f. Othor (^oaso specify) 
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4* pieaM describe your funetiont in th5 A pxogxma* Give examples* 



5« Please desozlbe the libzazy physical facilities at your disposal this 
suaaer* 



6. KoH would you rate the adequacy of these faciliUes? 

a«___Totally adequate 
b. V ery adequate 
e*_Jlodexaiely adequate 

d. ^Slightly adequate 

N ot at all adequate 



7« If you answered b» c, d, or e, what vas lacking in the faciliUes? 



• Please describe the library aaterials at your disposal this suueri 



• How would you rate the adequacy of these facilities? 

a«_jrotally adequate 
b« V ery adequate 
c*__Hodexately adequate 
d*__J31igbtly adequate 
N ot at all adequate 
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10. If you auwoxvd o, d, or what nat lackln« In the ■attrlAls? 



11a. Voro special purohasas aado for the siaaer? 
a. Y ee 

If yes, what were they? 



lib. SLd they axxire In tiae? 

a. Yes, all did 

b. Y es, aost did 

0. Ko, aost did not 

d. H o. none did 

11c. Were any laterials proaiaed that did not cone at all? 

a. Mo 

b. ^Yes 

If yes, why? 

12. nease estiaste the percentage of pupils in this school who were reached 
by the library prograa this auuer. 

_J« 

13. Do you find that the pupils use the library acre or less during the suwer 
than the regular school year? 

a. More because _ ■ 

b. S ane 
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14, QMimUy spMlciag, how •fftetivt do you thlak th* llbmsy progiu mt? 

o.._Mod«iftt«lj •fftetive 

d. __Slightl3r tff ectlvt 

e, Zntff aetlTe 



15. Vhat w«r« th« wjor VMlowfMt of the lltaaxy poragiM? 



16. Vhat voro tho aajor itztBetlui of the liteaxy pxogiaa? 



17. What xoeonmOatioBs would you lake for th« lllmxy ooaponoBt of futuro 
•uiBor Junior high school progiaM? 
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Canter for Urban Education 
Junior High and Intomtdiati Sumor School Progiaa 

SCHOOL AIDES QUESTIONNAIRE 

Olrootlonsi The purpoae of thl» quottlonnalro !• to ovaluato tbo aohool tldo 
progzaa in your siauior school, Vo ar« particularly intoroatod in 
your f oAings and opinions about your expsrioneos as a school aido* 
Sines this inf oration will be used for research purposes, you do 
not have to indicate your nana on this f on. Thank you for your 
eoopezfttion* 

!• Sid you have an orientation session? 

a. ^Yes 

b, No 

e. Yes, but did not attend 

2. How good did you think it «as? 

a» V ery good 

b»^^^_Geod 

c« S onewhat good 

d. H ot at all good 

3. Do you have a supervisor? 

a. ^Yes 

b. No 

Who is the supervisor? 



4« Vhat Job did you do in the schools? 

a« H elp in eXassrocn 

b« T utor individual children 

Cm K elp with decorations 

d* Help with Ixaeh/yxd, patrol 

e. C 3.erical work 

f. O ther (specify) 



5. How well do you think your job wae apprwjiated by thei (please check) 
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a* School 

b* Principal 

c« Tsachers 

d« Pupils 

e* Other staff 



coapletAly 


very much 


SOBS 


not very 
Bueh 


not at all 
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6* Hov •ueetMful do you think you voro? 

A«._Vor3r •uecotsfuX 
b« S ueeoaof^fl. 
e«_J3oMiNhat suecMiful 
d« t teiuecMrful 

V ory uMueeessful 

?• How helpful do you think you wort to the pupile? 

>> V ery helpful 

b._Helpful 

Cm S oawrfaat helpful 

d« Unhelpful 

e. V ery unhelpful 

8« Vho do you think you helped the nost? 

A«_JTiftcher» 
b« P upile 

9* How nueh do you enjoy your JoM 

••_jD0Bpletely 
b« V ery Mueh 
Cm S o«eiih>t 
d. N et very such 
e« N ot »t ell 

10* flhat ehangea would you like to eee in your job that would be better for you? 



!!• Uhftt chugea would be better for the pupile? 
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C«nttr Tor Urban £dtteatlon 
Junior High and ZntWBtdiat* Suntr Sehool Progsu 

PRINCIPAL INTERVIEW 

DLMCtiOM to ZBl«rvl«mri This qiMttio^fiM eonsists of thlrtoon qiiootioai» 

•ithor Miltiplo ehoieo or optn oiii* Vlmmm road ofteh ot tht qutstions 
to tho intorvioifot and lako surt tbat thoy ansirar tho qiiOKiioB that is 
Mns aakod* It ia oapoeialXj laportant that thoir roapoiiaoa to tho 
opoB oud quoationa aatiafy tho aooda of tho quoationa* KLoaae fill In 
tho ro«poBaoa la tho appropxlato plaeoa* Adviaa tho Intorvlovoo that 
thla iBf oxaatlott will bo uMd for roaoareh purpoaoa only aa& thoy idU 
not bo Idontlf lod by naao or aehool la our roport* TtmsBk you vary aueh* 



Haa o 

SuBBor Sehoo l B aailAr 8ohoo l 

!• Hov do you aoo your rolo aad f uaetlon la thla progiaa? 



2« Vhat la your aotual rolo and function In tho progsuiT 



3* Voro orlontatloa and training aoaalona provldod for your auaaor ataff?. 
If yea, ploaao doaerlbo this brlofly* 



4« Hon would you rata tho valuo of thoao aoaalona? 
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5* VIU Inf ozn&tion about your pupils bo sent to tholr rtgular school? 

a, y es b« K o 

If yes» what kinds of infozaation? 



6« Ooos your school work in cooptration with any othsr sunsr progzaiif sithsr 
eultuxali rsortationali aeadsaict tte*7 

a. b. No 

Zf ysst dtscribs your coopoxativo offort* 



7* Havt any spsoial prograas or activities been conducted or planned to increase 
the understaadingf the coopezationt and the involveBent of the parents? 

a. ^Yes b..^ .No 

If yes» please list the progEaas and activities* 



8« Are you satisfied with the registration pirocedures? 

a* ^Yes b. N o 

How do you think it can be iaproved? 



9* To what extent did the extra day of registration help? 



10. Genezally speaking, what are the najor strengths of the progzaa? 
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12* Vhftt r«ooaMBiatleM rvfludiag Meraltamt of persoaiMli pr»-Mrtiee, or 
in MTtloo txsiiiias oan you Mtko to iiproio tht ranMr staff for noxt jmsft 



13. WiAt roeenoiiAAUons can you Mko for tho progiu in sraona to holp pUa 
futtiro progiui of this kind? 
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Center for Urban Education 



Junior Ki^ and I&temadifttt Suntr Sohpol Frogxas 



PUPIL INTERVIEW 



Oirtetiont to latorviowort This quostiouiAlzo it dotifBtd to c*t eaaAid opinioas 
ttm pupils in the Svammx Junior High aad iBtoxmediats Sehoel FregBUi* 
Ve art intoroatod in what the pupils havo to aaj ateut thsir tehool. 
Please read each question carefully to eaeh pupil aad Mke sure they 
uaderstaad what is required of thea, Ihsa fill ia thsir respoases in 
the appropriate places. Fleass aaks sure that they aasvsr ths question 
that is being asked . Please adirise eaeh pv^il that ths iaf onatien is 
for ressaroh purposes oaly aal they will not be idsatif isd ia any wy. 
Ihaak you Tory much. 



Pupil Kaa e S iamsr Sohool. 
Interviewer Oats 



Ai » Gzads last year^ 

Se x Sohool last year. 



1* Have you ever attended sosier sohool before? 

a. 

b. Vo 

2« Where? 



When? 

What subjects did you take? 



3* Why are you attending suaaer sohool? 

a. t o aake up a subjeot failed 

b* ^to iaprove reading ability 

c« t o iaprove aath ability 



dm to iaprove ability to spsak 

and write Saflilish 
e. t o take ausiot iadustrial artSi 

library aal typewritiag eourses 
tt to take litszaturs eoursss 



4. What subjects do you like best? 
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5. Vhat m th« lubjtct* you f Inil most valmUt in swMr •chool? 



U. Vhat lnt«ct«t» you aoxo, tho things you xmA about aal dlacuM in your vmmw 
•ehool clMses or tht things you road ani diaeust during tho rogu3ar aehoel 
yiarT 

a. a uaar aefaooX noro intaraating 

b, «tMT aehool aai xagular aoheol aaually iattraaUng 
c« r anular aehool aora iataraating 

6b. Vhyt 



7a. Vhara do you raeaiva aora paraoaal halp ttm your taachtra, in tha auaaar 

aehool or during tha ragUUr aehool year? 

a. a ora halp in auaaar aehool 

b. b oth tha aiaa 

e. aora halp in regular aehool 



7b. If your aaavar ia aora in anaar aehool daaeriba tha extra help* 



8. Koa doea eOaaa aiae in aunar aehool eoapara to olaaa aiia ia regular aeho61? 

a. f am pupila in regular aehool 

b. ^ tha aaaa in both auaaar aai ragiOar aehool 
e. fewer papila in auaaar aehool 



9. Vhere do you l»Ye aora boeka ai^ aatariala to uae peraomlly, in the aunar 
aehool or during the regiOar aehool year? 

a« a ore in auaaar aehool 

b. t he aaaa in both 

o. a ore in regulir aehool 

10. Are the bodw you read in elaaa iatareaUng to you? 

a. ^Jfea b. ^Mo 

If no» ahy not? 
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U* Axe th« books you road outoldo of cIam iBtoxosiias to jron? 

a. Y oo b> Ho 

If n0| why not? 



12» Kov Msy cIam trips haya you gono on during ths sunitr progiaa? 

a« n ona d> 1 1-15 

b. 1-5 a . a ora tlian 15 

c« 6 -10 

13* Kow aany elaaa txlpa hava you gona on during tha aianar progM? 

a« n ona 

b. ^1-3 

c. 4-6 

d« B ora than 6 

14. Is thara a gnidanea counaalor in your aehool? 

a. X^a 

b. ,Ko 

15* Hov aany tiaaa havo you talkod with tha guidanea eouna^lor? 

a> n avar 

b« o nca 

e« 2 or 3 tiaaa 

d« B ora than 3 tiaaa 

16« If you talkad to tha guidanea eounaalor vhat did you talk about? (why wara 
you aaen by guidanea eounaalor?) 



17. Do you know ahat tha Sohool Aide ia? 

a. ^raa 

b. ^Ko 

18* Kov of tan hava you baan halpad by tha Sohool Aidaa? 

a« n avar 

b« o nca or twioa 

c» a bout onca a day 

d« B ora than onca a day ^ ^« 
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19. If th» School Aidos tett holpod youi how tevt thoy holpod you? 



20* Who hM holptd jou tho most in snnitr tehool? 



t ofcehor 

b« g uidMW eooBMlor 

d.. 

21* How hM this psrsoB htlpsd yott? 



s. s dttostieMl slds 
f. n ons of thtss 

s casoas slso VhoT. 



22. Zf yon vsxo ths pKiaeipsl or obs of ths tSMhoss« woitld you sim tht sohool 
sud dsssos diff ortBt^ 



>. T os 
If yts, hoM? 



23. Hhon did yott first hssr about swor school? 



Zk* Vho tdld you about ths smbst school? 

a. g nidanos couasslor 
b« a tsaehsr 

c. one of ths priuoipals 



d« a fritnd 

••___ay parsats 

tm o thsr (pltass spsoify) 



25* Did you knoir vtet to sxpsct in susser sohool? 

a. Y ss b, No 

26. Do you thiak you received enough inforaation about the sumer sohool progita? 

a« Y es b. H o 

If no, what other inf orsatioa would you have liked? 
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27 • How such do you like suuer achool? 

a* v ery nuoh d> .l uit * little 

bt a uoh e. n ot at all 

c» f airly auoh 



28. What do you like better » suaaer school or regular school? 

a. r egular school 

b. s unaer school 

c. b oth the ease 

Why? 



29. How do you thiok you will do in elassvork when you return to your regular 
program in Septeaber? 



a. d o such v-etter 

b. d o soaewhat better 

c. d o tiM asae 
d* do worse 



30. Hew do you think you will like school when you return to your regular 
prograa in Septeaber? 

a. v ery aueh acre than last year 

b. m uch More than last year 

c. fairly aueh more than last year 

d. a ane as last year 
e» l esa. than last year 
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